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Here’s news of vital interest to every 
railroad serving key cities within a 
300-mile area. 


It’s a typical story of the success of 
modern trains powered by General 
Motors Diesel locomotives. 


Similar success stories have been 
told ever since GM Diesels ushered 
in the de luxe streamlined era with 
its revolutionary new concept of fast, 
frequent, luxury service at low rates. 


More will be told as more and more 
railroads take advantage of the traf- 
fic potential — and operating econ- 


with more to be told 
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omies — opened up by modern 
power and train equipment. 


With General Motors Diesel-pow- 
ered trains shuttling between key 
points and their natural trading areas 
— bringing the fastest and most 
reliable passenger travel between 
city center and city center — a virtu- 
ally untouched kind of service un- 
folds from which railroads can reap 
new revenues and compete success- 
fully with any form of transportation. 





The Pere Marquette example 
proves it! 
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Lackawanna’s 500 
New All-Welded 

Hopper Cars Are 
odern As Their 
UNIT TRUCKS... 








was one of the early group of great U.5 
railroads to specify Unit, now rank: 
close to the top of the list in numbe 


of Unit Trucks in service or on order 


* For more details see August Ry. Mechanical Engineer (P. 408) 
and September Raltrond Equipment C P.8 Bs, 








Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
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ITH wayside signals alone, that com- 
bination is extremely difficult for the 
best of your crews and rolling equipment to 
achieve. With ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals, it is 
safely accomplished on many railroads. 


Riding inside the cab, in constant view of the 
engine crew, ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals do much 
to eliminate the delays imposed by fog, 
snow, sleet or rain. Permissible speeds can 
be maintained with safety. And, because 
they are controlled continuously—instantly 
indicating any changed condition on the 
track ahead—enginemen can increase speed 
the moment a restrictive condition clears, 
and are warned of a more restrictive one 
just as quickly. 


Our representatives will gladly discuss how 

“Union"’ Cab Signals can serve your railroad 
to advantage. Write, or call, our nearest 
district office. 














UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY [a 
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The Week at a Glance 


'SEEKING THE CENTRAL: The 
testimony of Robert R. Young in support 
of his application for authority to become 
' a New York Central director is the subject 
of one of our news section articles. As 
usual, the C. & O. chairman pays his re- 
spects to Wall Street and paints an excit- 
ing picture of the opportunities he sees for 
the railroads to get more business. 


e 
SIGNAL ORDER DISCUSSED: 
When railroad signal men get together as 
_ they did last week in Chicago the chief topic 
of conversation is likely to be the I. C. C. 
order requiring signaling installations of 
prescribed types on all lines where high- 
speed trains are operated. In addition to 
outlines of some of the committee reports 
submitted to the convention, our report of 
the meeting (page 60) quotes some of the 
comments on this dominant topic. A. A. R. 
Vice-President Aydelott was among those 
_ who questioned the commision’s wisdom in 
putting all the railroads’ safety .xgs in one 
basket. Many capable railroad men are 
convinced, he said, that train speed per se 
is not by any means always the chief factor 
contributing to accident frequency. The 
advantages of the most advanced signaling 
devices are appreciated, but the A. A. R.’s 
top operating man brought up the familiar 
vexing and practical question: Where are 
the railroads going to find the money with 
which to pay for their wholesale installation 
‘ without curtailing expenditures that, in 
their opinion, are likely to contribute even 
more effectively to safer operation? 

e 
PRESTRESSING: The technique em- 
ployed in producing and installing pre- 
stressed concrete bridge beams, with which 
the London, Midland & Scottish is experi- 
merting, is the subject of an illustrated 
article herein (page 54) by that British 
company’s assistant engineer of structures. 
Among the advantages claimed for this 
design are the ease with which a ballasted 
deck can be employed (without incurring 
the difficulties associated with timber struc- 


tures) and the cheaper first cost and de-~ 


cidedly cheaper maintenance, as compared 
with steel. 


e 
RAILROADS ARE SPENDERS: An 
inquisitive onlooker might very fairly direct 
a pertinent question to the rather numerous 
advocates of the beguiling doctrine that 
expanding “purchasing power” is the one 
key to permanent prosperity. High and 
higher wages are favored by them because 
“labor” thereby, in theory at least, secures 
more purchasing power. Artificially sup- 
ported agricultural prices are favored to 
sustain the purchasing power of the farm- 
ers. And corporate profits are deplored 
because it seems to be one of the funda- 
mentals of this brand of economic gospe. 
that profits aren’t expendable. But those 
whose one economic god is purchasing 
Power aren’t conspicuous in advocating 
measures to enlarge the railroads’ pur- 
chasing power. That they aren’t is remark- 
able, because the railroads have immense 
needs for equipment and materials and labor 


to enlarge and modernize their facilities— 
needs that can be met only by immense 
purchases—and because the railroads have 
demonstrated, and are demonstrating this 
year, in the face of very serious discourage- 
ments, their willingness to spend freely 
when they have any money in the bank. 


a 

FIGURES PROVE IT: The railroads 
are so willing to spend, in fact, that it 
wouldn’t be strange if a lot uf their equity 
holders should consider them downright 
improvident. By conserving war profits 
that might reasonably have gone to stock- 
holders as dividends the railroads have 
acquired some spending money. They are 
using this purchasing power rapidly, as 
the latest I. C. C. data show. The sum- 
mary of capital expenditures of Class I 
roads, made or planned, which is reported 
in this issue (page 58), indicates that they 
contemplate outlays in 1947, in this one 
category, of $952 million, which is 73 per 
cent over the comparable 1946 figures. 
How 1948 will compare will depend very 
largely on how much and how soon the 
railroads can increase their freight rates, 
and that will depend in part, probably, on 
how much public pressure is put upon the 
commission to permit adequate increases. 


® 
THE REAL ESSENTIAL: The re- 
lationship between a prosperous economy 
and the sustained employment of purchas- 
ing power is obvious, but the most impor- 
tant essential to the successful functioning 
of our private enterprise, high standard of 
living, system is not booming consumer 
purchases—it is a sound and enduring bal- 
ance between all of the elements that enter 
into the system. Such balance did not exist 
after the first world war, our leading edi- 
torial points out, and the system slipped 
perilously close to total disaster. Such bal- 
ance does not exist now. 
S 

STEAM TURBINE-ELECTRIC: The 
exhibition at the Atlantic City convention 
of the 6,000-hp. steam turbine-electric loco- 
motive being built by Baldwin for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio brought up many 
pertinent questions. How is the power 
plant mounted? How is the steam flow 
to the turbine controlled? How is the con- 
trol of turbine speed and generator output 
coordinated? . Where is the electrical con- 
trol equipment located? What provision is 
made for turbine bearing and gear lubri- 
cation? How are the generators and 
traction motors cooled? Such questions are 
answered in this issue’s illustrated tech- 
nical description of the locomotive design 
by two members of the engineering staff 
of Westinghouse Electric. 


es) 

BRIEFLY NOTED: Elmer Monroe of 
the A. A. R. staff has turned out a signifi- 
cant analysis of the trend of railroad wages 
—and A. F. Whitney says the ops are going 
to ask for an increase of 30 cents an hour. 

The Seaboard is readying a new 
Florida-New York streamliner. . . . The 
New Haven has asked for approval of an- 
other coach fare increase. 
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WHO ARE THE “SHIPPERS”? : The 
private enterprise system is out of balance 
now because the railroads’ revenues are 
not in proportion to the revenues of other 
industries, including agriculture. The bal- 
ance can only be restored by increasing 
railroad rates adequately and promptly. In 
the interest of the economic system under 
which they operate—and with state social- 
ism breathing down their necks from its 
firm base in Great Britain—the owners and 
operators of the country’s farms and mines 
and factories and distributing trades ought 
to be supporting the railroads’ efforts to 
restore the system’s balance. But, with a 
few exceptions, the leaders of industry are 
conspicuously silent while the rate case 
drags through the commission’s routine. 
The leaders are silent, but the traffic man- 
agers and lawyers they employ are out- 
spoken enough in seeking exemptions for 
their individual industries from any and all 
rate increases. The leaders of industry 
should be speaking for the shippers in 
statesmanlike terms—but only the lawyers 
and traffic managers are talking. 


BS 
BOTH SIDES OF THE BENCH: 
Shippers’ traffic men are active in opposing 
rate increases that may apply to the com- 
modities they deal in, but opposition to the 
whole idea of railroad rate increases is 
being led, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Ex Parte 166 proceedings, by 
counsel and witnesses for the state utility 
commissioners. And while this group is 
taking this actively partisan part in the 
case, a committee of state commissioners 
sits with the I. C. C. members on the 
bench to give judicial consideration to the 
arguments made before the bench. This 
disturbing bifurcation of official responsi- 
bility is the subject of one of this week’s 
editorials, and the progress of the hear- 
ings is reported in the article on page 64. 


e 
NO STEEL—NO CARS: The freight 
car builders are not going to be able to 
turn out the 10,000 cars a month the gov- 
ernment agencies and the railroads are 
asking for, says S. M. Felton, unless and 
until they get a lot more steel for new car 
manufacture, not only in tons but in types, 
than they have been getting so far. This 
is the gist of a statement by the Car Insti- 
tute head, reported in our news columns. 


® 
PROPHECIES ON POWER: Diesel- 


electric locomotive development will go a 
lot farther, according to Monon President 
John Barriger, whose “super-power” speech 
to the five coordinated railway mechanical 
associations meeting this week in Chicago 
is abstracted in this issue. Diesels will be 
shorter, with more horsepower per axle, 
and hydrogenation of coal into Diesel fuel 
or the perfection of a Diesel to operate on 
powdered coal will free the railroads from 
dependence on supplies of natural petroleum, 
he suggested. Although he does not expect 
any railroads except the heavy coal carriers 
ever to buy more reciprocating steam loco- 
motives, he does see a bright future for 
coal-burning gas turbine power. 





























FLAME RESISTANCE . . . When tested in accordance 
with flame tests of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Okonite-Okoprene cables meet all requirements. 





GREATER RESISTANCE TO OIL . . . When exposed to 
the solvent action of petroleum products, Okoprene 
sheaths protect the wire insulation from swelling 
and softening. Okoprene sheaths retain their full 
mechanical strength after such exposure. 
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LESS CURRENT LEAKAGE . . . Okonite-Okoprene 
cables have a high surface resistance which greatly 
reduces the danger of current leakage and possible 
shock from charges being transferred to the coach 
or car body. 


For Car, Coach and Trolley Wiring 
ORONITE-OROPRENE 


NON-FLAMMABLE CABLE 


a with a sheath made with Okoprene, an Okonite- 


developed neoprene compound, these cables for car, coach 


and trolley wiring are designed to resist flame, oil and 
moisture, and to reduce current leakage to a minimum. 
Okonite-Okoprene cables have a full wall of Okonite rubber 
insulation sealed within an Okoprene covering bonded 
directly to the insulation during the strip-insulating process. 
These cables are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., for car wiring and trolley coach wiring. They can be 
supplied in all sizes and strandings required, with or without 
paper wrap, with Okoloy-coated or tinned strands. 

Write for Bulletin OK-1009 “Neoprene Jacketed Cables 


for Trolley Coach Wiring” and for complete file of informa- 






tion on this type of wiring in 







car, coach and trolley service. 





The Okonite Company, 







Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Freight Rates a Responsibility of Business Leadership 


The railroad freight rate case is affording another 
demonstration that either (1) many business men are 
not sincere when they profess wholehearted devotion to 
the system of private enterprise, or (2) they lack econo- 
mic knowledge of what makes the system work, or (3) 
they let shortsighted selfishness dictate their reasoning. 
Nothing equals shortsighted selfishness to make most 
people quit thinking and begin grabbing. 

The most important essential to successful function- 
ing of the system of private enterprise is a sound 
economic balance between different important indus- 
tries. The system was out of balance during the 20’s 
because farm prices, and hence rural purchasing power, 
were too low as compared with industrial and trans- 
portation wages, prices, rates and purchasing power. 
Average income per capita of the 40 per cent of the 
people composing the rural population was only about 
two-thirds as large as average income of the urban 
population. This unbalanced condition was certainly one 
of the principal causes, and probably the principal cause, 
of the collapse of the economy and the beginning of the 
long depression. 


A National Economy Out of Balance 


The private enterprise system is now out of balance 
again, this time because railway rates and profits are 
relatively so much lower than agricultural and industrial 
prices and profits. The railways have been doing a large 
amount of buying of equipment and materials with pur- 
chasing power that they accumulated by paying small 
dividends during the war. But their purchasing power 
was reduced by the abnormally small net earnings they 
made in 1946, and is being depleted again by small net 
earnings in 1947, especially in the last third of this year. 

General business, and, therefore, the entire system of 
private enterprise in the United States, is heading toward 
a disaster which can be averted only by an adequate 
increase in railway net earnings caused by an early and 
adequate advance in freight rates. The net earnings of 
the railways must be increased to enable them to help 
maintain business by doing their share of buying of dura- 
ble goods. The net earnings of the railways must be 
increased to enable them adequately to improve and 
expand their facilities, and thereby to enable other indus- 
tries to expand their capacity and production. 


~ during and since the war. 


The railways never were so efficiently operated as 
Yet during most of the war 
and ever since there has been a shortage of railroad 
transportation which steadily becomes more serious. 
Adequate expansion of the plant and production of other 
industries will be impossible without a large increase in 
the physical capacity of the railways. Only a large in- 
crease in railway net earnings can make possible this 
needed increase of railway capacity. Yet the halls of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are jammed with 
lawyers and traffic managers opposing advances in the 
rates of industries that have raised their prices, including 
those they charge the railways, an average of more than 
100 per cent. 


Leaders of Private Enterprise Must Lead 


With all due respect for the traffic managers of indus- 
try, the present attitude toward advances in freight rates 
should be determined by the leaders of industry and 
agriculture. It is natural for the traffic manager of each 
big company or industrial or commercial organization to 
oppose any advance in rates that would have to be paid 
by those who employ him, in the hope that he may there- 
by get credit for minimizing the burden imposed on his 
employers as compared with that imposed on others. It 
is not the traffic managers, but the leaders of industry, 
who, by accepting the important positions of leadership 
in private enterprise, have assumed the responsibility of 
promoting both business and government policies that 
will help make the system of private enterprise work suc- 
cessfully. And the system cannot work successfully 
unless the rates and earnings of the private enterprise 
railways are kept in balance with the prices and earnings 
of other industries. 


Learning from the Last Postwar Period 


Business leaders did not live up in the 20’s to the 
responsibility they had voluntarily assumed, and the 
economic system collapsed. Government then began 
adopting “recovery” and “full employment” policies 
leading toward state socialism. Many business leaders 
who failed in the 20’s to adopt and advocate sound 
policies have since been freely criticizing unsound 
government policies. Business leaders cannot discharge 
the responsibility they have voluntarily assumed merely- 

























by criticizing others. They did virtually nothing to 
solve the farm problem which existed during the last 
postwar period. If they have learned by the nation’s 
subsequent experience, they will act, in the interest of 
their own industries and the entire economy, to prevent 
the railroad problem from dragging all private enter- 
prise down in this postwar period as the farm problem 
dragged it down in the last postwar period. 


A Matter of Principle 


Interstate Commerce Commission Chairman Aitchison 
is reported to have remarked recently, in response to a 
lawyer’s question, that things haven’t yet reached the 
point where commissioners testify in cases before them. 
But things have reached the point, it appears, where 
some state commissioners are assuming the roles of 
partisan advocates in an issue submitted to them in their 
judicial capacity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shares with 
the regulatory agencies of the individual states some of 
its responsibility for determining the reasonableness and 
adequacy of railroad freight rates. Following its usual 
practice, it has invited a panel of state commissioners to 
sit with it during the Ex Parte 166 hearings now in 
progress. In these proceedings, therefore, as in any 
consideration of proposals for rate increases that may 
be made in the several states, the state commissioners 
are in the positions of judges or arbiters—charged with 
the duty of weighing impartially and objectively the rail- 
roads’ arguments in support of their rate proposals and 
the shippers’ arguments against them. 

It would appear to be altogether fitting that the ““coop- 
erating committee” of state commissioners should sit in 
judicial majesty on the I.C.C. dais, hearing the testi- 
mony and arguments of proponents and opponents of 
the rate increase, so that they may come to an informed 
conclusion about the merits of the proposal—that is, it 
would be if there were no grounds for doubting the 
collective enthusiasm of the state commissioners for this 
typically American way of seeking a just resolution of 
conflicting interests. But is it surprising that such doubt 
does exist when one of the most conspicuous of the 
resourceful and voluble lawyers for the opponents of 
a freight rate increase is the general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners ? 

If it is the commissioners’ counsel’s purpose only to 
accelerate the proceedings and to preserve the integrity 
of his employers’ impartiality he is failing signally in 
his assignment. But it is much more likely that he 
speaks for a determining number of state commissioners 
who have formed their opinion about the merits of the 
railroads’ case before the evidence has been put before 
them. If it is not true that their minds already are 
made up, that they already have forsaken judicial 
neutrality to take leading places in the ranks of the op- 
ponents of a rate increase, then they are singularly 
remiss in guiding their counsel’s arguments and examin- 

ation of witnesses. 

When the umpires whose first duty is to conserve 
the public interest thus takes sides in a controversy of 
immense public significance, it is high time for those 
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Where Profits Go 


Profits, and particularly the profits of great individual 
units thereof, have been the target of convinced reformers 
throughout the history of industry. They misconceive the 
nature of profits and the function these perform. To 
put it more simply, they don’t know what becomes of 
profits. They think of profits as something withdrawn 
from production for the personal enjoyment of the 
recipients. 

Whereas the fact is that over the run of years only 
a part of industry’s profits are used for personal ex- 
penditures. Both parts re-enter the stream of economic 
activity through different channels. What owners with- 
draw for personal use is added to the general demand 
for consumption goods or “consumers’ durables,” like 
houses and motor cars. The other part of profits is 
transformed into the expanding equipment of manufac- 
turing and service industries to produce more things 
for a growing population bent on raising its living 
standards. 

Profits engender employment, not because of the al- 
truism of the reputed profiteers but because no other 
realization of profits as profits is possible. It is a fact 
both grim and salutary that industry must reinvest a 
great proportion of its profits to remain profitable. 
—The Wall Street Journal 











who pay the umpires’ wages to become alarmed. The 
ability of the railroads to survive as private enterprises 
may be threatened by the partisanship of these public 
officers, as it has been before, and that is a matter for 
public concern, but more important still—because the 
survival of democratic government is involved—is the 
danger that other administrative agencies and the courts 
may be tempted by their prejudices to indulge them- 
selves in similar deviations from the straight path of 
judicial rectitude. 


Palliatives vs. 


Permanent Cures 


In dealing with defects in the fixed properties rail- 
road engineering departments and top managements 
frequently have to decide whether to spend a relatively 
small amount of money to do what is recognized as 
only a partial job or to spend much more money in an 
all-out effort to overcome the bad condition. In making 
such decisions it is often easy to disregard the long-term 
aspects of the problem and to decide on the smaller 
expenditure, hoping to “get by” in this manner. 

Experience has shown, however, that frequently the 
most economical approach, in the long run, is to take 
the plunge in the first place, spending as much money 
as is necessary to correct the basic difficulty causing 
the trouble. In one case a railroad worried along for 
years trying to maintain a stretch of track where the 
subgrade material had cemented together in a solid 
mass that had then broken up into large chunks, creat- 
ing an exceedingly unstable foundation for the track. 
After many years, during which various attempts were 
made to deal with the effects rather than the causes 
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of the trouble, it was recognized that the only alter- 
native to a continuance of excessive upkeep costs in 
this territory was to take the expensive step of correct- 
ing the basic difficulty. Consequently, the track was 
taken up and the offending material was removed in 
its entirety, to be replaced with a more appropriate 
material. The result was an immediate reduction of 
the maintenance costs to a normal figure. 

In another instance the difficulties engendered by a 
high, unstable fill had plagued a railroad for more 
than 30 years. During this period, while the cause 
of the trouble was recognized, only makeshift corrective 
measures were attempted because it was felt that the 
expenditure required to get at its root would be exorbi- 
tant. Finally, a cool-headed appraisal of the situation 
led to the conclusion that the savings and other advan- 
tages to be realized over a period of years would justify 
almost any expenditure required to overcome the basic 
difficulty. 

These examples have their parallels on almost every 
road. In both instances the companies involved could 
have avoided excessive maintenance expenditures over 
many years by correcting the fundamental weaknesses 
in the first place. In similar situations elsewhere it is 
only good business in each case to balance the amortized 
annual cost of a complete job of correction, no matter 
how large it may be, against the anticipated savings in 
maintenance expenses—and equally good business to 
undertake the work if satisfactory net savings are 
indicated. 

In the medical field it is considered futile to treat 
symptoms when organic defects are present. Similarly, 
when dealing with bad conditions in railway fixed prop- 
erties a major operation may offer the only hope of 
obtaining a permanent “cure.” 





Optimistic Leadership 


The fate of the railroads is today in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Never in their long 
history have the railroads been in greater need of prompt 
and intelligent consideration at its hands. 

We are not pessimists in the railroad industry. If 
we were, we would not be in this business. We look 
across the Atlantic and see the British railroads about 
to pass into government ownership and operation the 
first of the year. That does not alarm us, but it gives 
us pause. It is a sobering thought to realize that after 
the first of the year the railroads of the United States 
and one railroad in Canada will be the only privately- 
owned and operated railroads in any major country on 
the face of the earth. Our country really doesn’t want 
government ownership of its railroads. A recent poll 
of public opinion showed a lesser percentage wanting 
government ownership than any previous poll had ever 
shown. 

Our railroads will survive the pressing problems with 
which we are now confronted if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deals promptly with this rate appli- 
cation in the statesmanlike way of which it is capable. 
The railroads will survive in private enterprise and go 
on to greater accomplishments than have yet been dreamed 
of, if they have the militant support of all who are really 
interested in better rail transportation. 

—William T. Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, in an address to the Traffic Club 
of New York. 
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Periodic Repairs to 
Steam Heat Equipment 


The two principal objectives of railway efforts in 
repairing and reconditioning passenger-car heating sys- 
tems for winter service are to make passengers more 
comfortable and to prevent train delays due to steam 
heat failures. Additional important requirements are to 
do the work with minimum expenditures for labor and 
material and, if possible, without holding equipment out 
of service longer than necessitated by other repairs. 

In the past, steam heat equipment repairs on most 
roads have been allowed to lag during the early sum- 
mer months, with the result that much of this work 
has to be done in a comparatively short period just 
prior to the heating season. This obviously does not 
promote efficiency. It is too late to do much about 
changing the practice this year, but, looking into the 
future, progressive engineers, representing both railways 
and heating supply companies, believe that greatly im- 
proved service and substantial economies may be effected 
by periodic inspection and repairs of steam heat systems 
in passenger cars, with the work spread over the entire 
summer rather than concentrated in a few weeks as is 
now too often the case. 

Experience shows that annual inspection and over- 
haul of detail parts are essential to satisfactory operation 
of older types of heating equipment. With greatly im- 
proved designs developed and installed on many of the 
newer passenger trains, the reconditioning period may 
be extended to two years, particularly for underneath 
equipment such as pressure regulators and the new steam 
traps. Other parts, such as end valves, automatic ad- 
mission valves, control panels and themostats, still need 
thorough inspection and repairs on an annual basis. The 
equipment should be stencilled or metal tagged to show 
the date of inspection or overhaul, so that periodic repair 
work can be programmed and followed up as is done with 
journal boxes, air brakes and air-conditioning parts. 

One particular advantage of orderly procedure in 
scheduling heating equipment repairs over a longer 
period is that time is available for sending detail parts 
to central. system shops, where specialized inspection 
and repair tools and test equipment are available and 
trained personnel can do the reconditioning work much 
better and quicker than when it is attempted at less well- 
equipped outlying yards or repair points. 

One such centralized shop, recently organized and 
equipped on a large midwestern railroad, has already 
demonstrated marked economies in repairing and re- 
conditioning parts of steam heat systems ‘for further 
service. Flexible metallic steam heat connectors, for 
example, are sent once a year from all over the system 
to this shop where convenient means are provided for 
quickly dismantling and reassembling all parts; special 


gages show which parts must be scrapped and which 


reclaimed by machining or, possibly, by building up worn 
places by welding ; trained personnel perform and super- 
vise all operations; and special test equipment assures 
reliable, reconditioned connectors which are good for 
another 12 months of service. 

Steam heat equipment is of course only one example 
of the many car and locomotive details which need 
periodic attention to assure satisfactory service at mini- 
mum cost. 
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By T. J. PUTZ 


Gas-Turbine and Locomotive 
Engineering 
Steam Turbine Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
South Philadelphia, Penna. 


Manager, 


and 
C. E. BASTON 


Locomotive Control Engineer 
Transportation & Generator Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
’ East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Right—The boiler which 
is a conventional fire- 
tube type being lowered 
on to the trucks. Below— 
First of the three Chesa- 
peake & Ohio steam tur- 
bine-electric locomotives 


C. & O. Turbine-Electric Locomotives 


HE three Chesapeake & Ohio tur- 

bine-electric locomotives which are 
being built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and which were described 
briefly in the June 23, 1947, daily issue 
of the Railway Age, are a combination 
of standard, well-developed elements in 
a non-conventional arrangement. From 
front to rear these are: coal bunker, 
operating cab, boiler (turned end-for- 
end), and propulsion-equipment com- 
partment. Water is carried in a separate 
tender coupled behind the locomotive. 









The locomotive employs a conven- 
tional fire-tube boiler. It supplies 
85,000 Ib. of steam per hour at 290 Ib. 
per sq. in. gage pressure and 750 deg. F. 
total temperature to the turbine nozzles. 
With this steam flow and with 15 lb. 
per sq. in. gage exhaust pressure, the 
turbine develops 6,000 hp. at 6,000 r.p.m. 
at the pinion coupling. The turbine 
exhaust is used to produce draft by 
means of the conventional ejector front- 
end arrangement. 

Space and weight restrictions posed 
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Conventional boiler supplies steam to a 6,000-hp. turbine 
at 290 lb. and 750 deg. superheat—Control is obtained by 


generator field excitation and variation of turbine speed 








many new problems in the design of 
the main power plant consisting of steam 
turbine, a 6-to-1 gear, and two gener- 
ators. It was not practical to build the 
locomotive frame rigid enough to main- 
tain satisfactory alinement of the rotat- 
ing parts. This necessitated a self- 


design for all possible inertia and torque 
load conditions. 

The high-speed turbine is coupled di- 
rectly to a pinion that, in turn, drives 
two gear wheels, each connected to a 
generator. These elements are com- 
bined to form a single assembly that in- 





The power plant with upper turbine and gear casings removed 


contained assembly that is merely sup- 
ported and restrained by the locomotive 


frame so no frame deflection is trans- . 


mitted to the unit. Because of the 
complexity of the structure required, a 
One-quarter scale model was made and 
tested to prove the adequacy of the 
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cludes an oil reservoir and all auxiliaries. 
The unit is supported and restrained in 
the locomotive frame at three points, 
namely, two trunnions at the forward 
corners and a rubber supporting pad 
between the generators. This arrange- 
ment prevents stresses being transmitted 


to the units that might disturb the shaft 
alinements. 

The steam-turbine is of the impulse 
type and consists of a velocity-com- 
pounded, impulse-control stage followed 
by four-full-admission impulse stages. 
Steam flows to the turbine through a 
seven-valve steam chest cast integral 
with the turbine-cylinder cover. Each 
valve is connected by a cored passage 
to a nozzle group that admits steam to 
a portion of the control stage. The 
valves are of the single-seated diffuser 
type all connected to a common lift bar. 
The individual valve stems permit se- 
quential opening of the valves thus mini- 
mizing the throttling loss at any open- 
ing. The governor-operated hydraulic 
piston raises and lowers the valve lift 
bar through a yoke and link. A me- 
chanical strap-type transformer gov- 
ernor, which’is driven from one of the 
low-speed gear shafts, positions the 
hydraulic operating piston. 

The throttle valve, eight inches in 
diameter, is located on the side of the 
steam chest. It is arranged to close on 
turbine overspeed and is also fitted with 
an emergency quick-closing control oper- 
ated from the cab. The throttle valve 
is connected with a single supply pipe 
from the superheater header located in 
the smoke box. 

The turbine and gear sleeve-bearings 
are lined with tin-base babbitt. The 
turbine and pinion shaft is positioned 
by a segmental type thrust bearing lo- 
cated at the exhaust end of the turbine. 
Each low-speed gear-wheel journal bear- 
ing has a thrust collar that positions 
the gear and generator shaft. 

An oil reservoir of approximately 
200 gal. capacity is built into the gear- 
case assembly. For starting, an oil 
pump driven by a steam turbine pro- 
vides oil for governor operation, bearing 
lubrication and gear sprays. When the 
unit is brought to idling speed, the oil- 
pump turbine is stopped and oil circula- 
tion is provided by a positive-displace- 
ment gear-type pump, connected by a 
quill to one of the low-seed gear shafts. 
The oil system contains a magnetic 
strainer and a shell and tube type cooler 
that is cooled by the boiler feedwater. 
Automatic bypass controls regulate the 
oil temperature leaving the cooler. The 
oil pump discharge pressure is approxi- 
mately 70 Ib. per sq. in. A portion of 
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the oil is required to operate the gov- 
ernor. The remainder, reduced in 
pressure through an orifice, is used to 
lubricate the journal bearings and gears. 


Generators 


The generators and the motors are of 
the types that have proven successful 
in Diesel-electric locomotive service. 
The armatures of the two generators 
are mounted on the gear shaft with the 
commutators facing outward. The outer 
end of each generator shaft carries a 
pulley that drives through multiple V- 
belts an auxiliary generator mounted on 
top of the main generator. 

A turbine-driven vertical propeller- 
type fan mounted on one side of the 
main turbine supplies air to the space 
between the two stators of each double 
generator. From this point the air 
flows in both directions toward the com- 
mutators thus carrying any carbon dust 
out of the machine. An auxiliary duct 
carries cold air directly to the generator 
commutators. 

The main generators. are eight-pole, 
multiple-wound, commutating-pole, di- 
rect-current machines provided with two 
windings on the main poles. The main 
exciting winding is connected to the 
armature through a regulating resistor. 
A field-discharge resistor is connected 
through a Rectox unit to prevent ex- 
cessive voltages when opening the field 
circuit. The regulating resistor is vari- 
able in two steps. The first is suff- 
ciently high to prevent uncontrolled 
build-up. The second permits maximum 
voltage to be obtained. The change-over 
is under control of a voltage relay con- 
nected to the generator armature. 





The operator’s position. 
The coal space is for- 
ward and the boiler head 
is behind the operator 
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The separately excited field is con- 
trollable in eleven steps by the master 
controller, which obtains its power from 
the exciters. 

Each of the four generator armatures 
supplies power to two 620-hp., 568-volt, 
720-r.p.m. (type 370-F) traction motors 
connected in parallel. These are six- 
pole, series-wound, axle-hung  d.c. 
motors, geared with single-reduction 
spur gearing to the driving axles. They 
are force-ventilated by air from turbine- 
driven vertical propeller type fans 
through ducts built into the locomotive 
underframe. One fan is located on the 
front end, in front of the coal bunker, 
supplying air for the three traction 
motors mounted on the front truck. The 
fan for the five motors on the rear 
truck is mounted on the opposite side 
of the main turbine from the generator 
blower. All of these fans are equipped 
with centrifugal-type air cleaners that 
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Speed- Miles Per Hour 


Speed tractive force curve for 
the C. & O. 6,000-hp. steam 
turbine-electric locomotive 


remove a large portion of dirt and 
cinders drawn with the ventilating air. 
Thus comparatively clean air is supplied 
to the electrical apparatus. 

Because this is a coal-burning loco- 
motive, it was felt desirable to take 
special measures to provide the elec- 
trical equipment with air free from 
smoke and steam. To do this, all air 
for the blowers is taken into the loco- 
motive forward of the stack. A _ bulk- 
head separates the blowers in the rear 
compartment from the generators so re- 
circulation of air is negligible. The 
electrical control equipment is separated 
by removable doors from the heated air 
discharged from the generators. This 
compartment is arranged for ventilation 
with outside air in summer and with 
heated air to prevent condensation in 
winter. 

The ducts discharging the dirty air 
from the cleaners to the outside cannot 
be made as short and straight as is 
desirable, consequently a high-pressure 








One of the eight 620 hp., 
type 370-F, traction motors 


air-scavenging system is provided that 
will be operated occasionally on each 
run. 


Electrical Control 


The electrical control differs from 
that used on Diesel-electric locomotives 
in that part of the acceleration is ob- 
tained by varying the strength of the 
separately excited fields of the main 
generators and part by speed control 
of the turbine. To obtain a satisfactory 
water rate, the speed of the turbine is 
not reduced below 60 per cent of full 
speed in the idling position of the 
controller. 

The control equipment for the main 
generators and the motors mounted on 
the rear truck is in a compartment be- 
hind the generators. The control equip- 
ment for the motors on the front truck 
is under the coal bunker. 

The master controller, located at the 
engineman’s position, has two handles, 
one to control speed and the other to 
control direction. When the speed 
handle is moved from “Off” to “Idle,” 
steam is admitted to the turbine, bring- 
ing it to the idling speed—about 3,500 
r.p.m. 

This is the condition employed 
when the locomotive is stopped for short 
periods, as at stations. Moving the 
controller to the first speed position 
applies excitation to the generator fields 
and power to the traction motors while 
movement successively through ten addi- 
tional positions increases the power in- 
crementally to the point that maximum 
separate excitation has been applied to 
the generators and the turbine speed 
is increased to 75 per cent of full speed. 
The self-excited field is also connected 
to position one, but has little effect until 
the generator voltage increases. Fur- 
ther movement of the master controller 
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increases the speed of the turbine to its 
top limit. 

A meter panel is provided at the 
engineman’s position to indicate the 
traction motor current and the turbine 
speed. These meters are lighted at 
night with ultraviolet light (“black 
light”), which eliminates glare and 
affords maximum eye comfort for the 
engineman. A buzzer is provided to 
indicate wheel slippage; and lights to 
indicate tripping of overload relays, 
operation of ground detector, function- 
ing of blowers, temperature and pressure 
of lubricating oil. 

The traction motors are connected to 
the generators by electro-pneumatic unit 
switches. The fields of the traction 
motors are connected to a drum type 
reverser which in turn is controlled by 
the reverse camshaft of the master 
controller. 


Wheel-Slip Warning 


One step of field shunting is provided 
by a non-inductive resistance connected 
across the motor fields by an electro- 
pneumatic switch. This switch is con- 
trolled by a voltage relay connected 
across the generator armature. 

The slip relays are connected between 
the two traction motors connected to 
the same generator. The connection is 
made between the armature and _ field 
in each case. As long as the counter 
electromotive force and consequently the 
speed of the two motors is equal no 
current passes through the relay. As 
soon as a wheel slips, the counter electro- 
motive force of its motor increases, a 
current passes through the relay and it 
closes its contacts, thus operating the 
warning buzzer. It does not shut off 
or reduce power. 

Overload relays in each motor circuit 
are set to trip at the maximum acceler- 
ating tractive force. If any of these 
overload relays operate, the emergency 
trip magnet valve is de-energized and 
the governor closes immediately, thus 
relieving the overload. Before load can 
be re-established the master controller 
must be moved to the “Off” position. 

Any generator armature and its affili- 
ated traction motors can be disconnected 
should trouble occur in any of these 





Table I 
C. & O. Steam Turbine-Electric 
Locomotive 

Tractive force (continuous) ...... 48,000 Ib. 
Speed at continuous tractive force. . 40 m.p.h. 
Maximum starting tractive force 

(limited by traction motors) 98,000 Ib. 
Maximum speed (limited by trac- 

POM MNGEGEE) oer sns 5b cas aslo 100 m.p.h. 
Turbine output (at 290 Ib. gage, 

750 deg. F. steam, 15 lb. back 

DIESE UNR Re cork om act Ra mekests 6,000 hp. 
MUTDINe LEPOOd 5 score o-s'e ccs vcceiasicn « 6,000 r.p.m. 
Weight of electrical equipment .... 151,845 Ib. 
Weight of turbine-generator unit .. 83,000 Ib. 
Weight of traction motor ........ 7,380 Ib. 
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Turbine-driven, propeller type fans ventilate the traction motors 


machines. In that case, three-quarters 
of full capacity is still available. 

Two 9-kw., 75-volt generators (Type 
XG-51) supply auxiliary power although 
either one alone has sufficient capacity 
































These generator-exciters also supply - 
power to the air brake system and to 
the mechanical lubricator pump motor. 
This latter device is also controlled by 
the master controller which stops it when 











to supply the maximum load. This the locomotive is at rest, thus preventing 
results in increased reliability. A single waste of lubricating oil. 
Table II 


Equipment on C. & O. Steam Turbine-Electric Locomotive 


TOP, Soe neh tron nak eee: 


Generators 


Speed, r.p.m. 


MRR AGTIC TIONG CO lc cise sora) 6 shale Wp creuai ew wacieie le < 


PR RERT BE Ine ss scare hy aiuts git eee oiOw\ weaue wera 


Speed, r.p.m. 


PARES GENOTALOLG 6.5.6 5 ws 5a 5 ee icie pe ba eiele Sales 
NORA NN ood sce arin Se Sa per ortscd Susie! ale avanelones pehotavere wa oe 


TERS oko ee EA sere wee ieee 


Control 


en OS So, 2 2S eee TYE EEE eer aR 


1 impulse type, consists of a_ velocity-compounded 


See eee Leste eeeeeeseeeeeeeees 2 (each double-armature) Type 473-AR and AL 
Amperes continuous per armature ... 
Volts continuous per armature ...... 


Kilowatts continuous per armature ... 


Bre Nera Mera owh nee 3 aes NGS; 9 kes 
Main unit 


Traction motors 


Steam turbine driven, propeller type fans 


Manual, by change of governor setting and change 


W.A.B. Co. 




























impulse - control stage followed by four-full- 


admission impulse stages 


75 volts, 120 amp. 
Pinion— 45 teeth, 6DP, 9 deg. helical angle 
Gear —272 teeth, 6DP, 9 deg. helical angle 


Pinion—24 teeth, 2DP, 6 in. face spur 
Gear —55 teeth 


Generator blower .............. 24,000 c.f.m. 
No. 1 traction motor blower .... 9,000c.f.m. 
No. 2 traction motor blower .... 15,000 c.f.m. 


of generator fields 
type 24 RL with steam driven com- 
pressors 











regulator controls both generators and 
they are paralleled through a balancing 
resistor. Either may be cut out without 
in any way affecting the operation of 
the locomotive. 








Considering the size of this loco- 
motive, the control equipment is ex- 
tremely simple while permitting operat- 
ing at any point on the controller for 
any desired length of time. 
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Coordinated Mechanical Meeting Opens 


Five associations hold convention with exhibits at 
Chicago — First session addressed by J. W. Barriger 


NE of the finest examples of co- 

operative effort by railway men 
was afforded at Chicago this week when 
five groups of supervisors in various 
classes of mechanical department work 
held simultaneous four-day annual meet- 
ings at the Hotel Sherman from Sep- 
tember 15 to 18 inclusive. These differ- 
ent groups included the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
Car Department Officers’ Association, 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association, 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and the newly reorganized Air 
Brake Association. 

In addition to individual addresses 
and committee reports bearing on almost 
every kind of mechanical problem now 
confronting the railroads, the educa- 
tional value of this convention was 
greatly enhanced by extensive exhibits 
of both time-tested and new locomotive 
‘and car appliances, materials, shop tools 
and devices. These exhibits, provided 
by the Allied Railway Supply Associa- 
tion, exceeded in number and variety 
any similar exhibition ever held in the 
Middle West. 

At a joint opening session of the five 
associations, with the president of each 


seated on the speakers’ platform and 
about 800 railway mechanical super- 
visors and guests in the audience, Chair- 
man F. P. Roasch outlined the general 
objectives of the conventions, urged 
active participation in the discussions 
by all members, particularly tle younger 
men, and explained the necessity of 
visiting and studying all of the exhibits 
in order to keep in touch with new 
developments which have such an im- 
portant bearing on railway service and 
efficiency. 

Chairman Roasch introduced John 
Hall, director of the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, also M. K. Tate of 
Lima Locomotive Works and C. F. 
Weil of the American Brake Shoe 
Company, president and _ secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the Allied 
Railway Supply Association. At the 
request of the chairman, S. O. Rent- 
schler, president of the Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association and 
general manager of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, introduced the principal speaker 
of the opening session, J. W. Barriger, 
president of the Monon. Excerpts from 
Mr. Barriger’s address follow. 


Super-Power for Super-Railroads 


By J. W. BARRIGER 


President, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville 


Tractive force is the’basis of railway 
service and hence is the source of rail- 
way revenue. It is therefore the product 
which railways manufacture. This fac- 
tor establishes locomotive operation as 
the fundamental element in rail transpor- 
tation. It follows that the nature and 
detail of a railway plant are determined 
by the limitations and requirements and 
opportunities of the locomotives which 
use it. Improvements in standards of 
service and efficiency stem largely from 
management’s unrelenting demands for 
continued development of the locomotive 
to haul langer trains faster and at lower 
unit costs. . 

The development of the locomotive is 
the gage of railroad progress, but the 
reverse side of the coin is the fact that 
any inadequacies in service or excesses 
in unit costs suggest deficiencies in mo- 
tive power standards of efficiency or 
utilization. The same forces which spur 
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progress in steam locomotive design and 
construction also produce attempts to 
short circuit it and seek completely new 
sources of motive power. The revolu- 
tionary progress of the electrical indus- 
try in the early decades of this century 
stimulated immediate interest in the pos- 
sibilities which this type of energy might 
possess to release the railroads from 
some of the familiar handicaps of the 
steam locomotive. 


Electric Traction 


Electric traction permits the highest 
possible standards of locomotive opera- 
tion. The barrier to its immediate uni- 
versal use was the high capital cost 
which restricted installation of the orig- 
inally required electric power distribu- 
tion system to super density lines, or 
ones with tunnel or terminal or suburban 
passenger problems, and these entail but 








a tiny fraction of the railway network. 
Until the progress of science permits 
electric power to be transmitted from 
central stations without wires and cables, 
the only means of providing electric rail- 
way traction without costly overhead or 
third-rail transmission systems is to 
have the source of electric power made 
an integral part of the electric locomo- 
tive, just as the boiler is of the steam 
type. This not only dispenses with the 
need of electric power distributing facil- 
ities but makes the electric locomotive as 
flexible as its steam counterpart. .. . 

The switcher provided the Diesel en- 
gine with its first introduction to freight 
service and the rail car to passenger 
work. Most switching requires low 
horsepower but high tractive force and 
ability to accelerate rapidly at low 
speeds. The Diesel engine, with the 
direct-current generator and motor, have 
ideal characteristics to meet these re- 
quirements. Moreover many switching 
assignments are “around the clock” on 
a 24-hr. continuous basis. Steam switch- 
ers usually lose the equivalent of one 
shift of the three for servicing, and are 
forced to take time out during the other 
two for refilling the water tank. Diesel 
switchers can run continually with only 
about one 8-hr. shift lost per month for 
routine servicing and repairs. An aver- 
age of 7 gal. of fuel oil will be consumed 
per hour by a 1,000-hp. switcher, in 
ordinary work. This totals 168 gal. per 
day. Several days’ supply is carried in 
the fuel storage tanks under the locomo- 
tive and these can be filled, if neces- 
sary, from tank trucks sent out from 
the enginehouse to meet the switcher 
on the job. This high availability, and 
low fuel consumption in comparison 
with steam, due to elimination of standby 
losses and reduced servicing and repair 
costs, give the Diesel a great advantage 
in ordinary terminal and yard work. 
One Diesel can perform the work of 
two or more steam switchers and unit 
costs per hour represent a substantial 
saving over that possible with steam 
service. For a time there was the 
additional benefit resulting from one- 
man operation of the Diesel which needs 
no helper, but the railroads later agreed 
to assign a second man on switchers 
weighing 90,000 Ib. or more, hence the 
popularity of the 44-ton unit for light 
work. 

The Diesel started in passenger serv- 
ice propelling small rail motor cars and 
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provided surplus power sufficient to haul 
no more than one or, at the most, two 
light trailers. Trains of this character 
were very useful on light traffic branch 
lines. In 1934-35 the Burlington and 
the Union Pacific designed trains which 
were planned to utilize the highest avail- 
able capacity Diesel engine suitable for 
transportation purposes to propel trains 
of specially-designed cars built of high- 
tensile alloy metals. The Diesel engines 
were placed in a power car which be- 
came an integral part of the train. 
These new trains were sensationally 
successful and within a very few years 
created a widespread demand for a serv- 
ice of that character. 

The resultant development of Diesel 
motive power led to the development of 
Diesel locomotives which were no longer 
a mere power-car portion of an articu- 
lated train, but were completely flexible 
units that could be used wherever de- 
sired. The rapid development of this 
type of power soon permitted loco- 
motives of 1,800 hp. capacity to be built 
which utilized two 900-hp. engines in 
a single cab. Two or more of these 
units could be coupled for multiple oper- 
ation controlled from the forward one. 

It is significant to observe that the 
first Diesel-electric road locomotive was 
Canadian National’s No. 9000, built in 
1928. It comprised two cabs each 
equipped with 1,330-hp. Beardmore 
Diesels which gave 2,660 hp. for the 
complete locomotive. The progenitor of 
C.N. 9000, which is “the daddy” of all 
road Diesels, was the late Sir Henry 
Thornton, and Diesel motive power on 
the National during his regime could 
will be pointed to as proof of the general 
outline of the foregoing remarks about 
the early history of this type of loco- 
motive. 

Diesel locomotive development has 
followed that of the steam locomotive 
and can be gaged by horsepower output. 
As fast as it progressed to higher ranges, 
new and more important assignments 
opened up for it. Diesel motive power 
is now available in such a variety of 
types and capacities that a Diesel loco- 
motive can now be secured which will 
perform most assignments better and 
more economically than steam power. 


Further Iprovement Sure 


The spectacular progress of Diesel 
locomotive development and its economic 
superiority over the reciprocating steam 
locomotive should not however make 
anyone indifferent or complaisant to- 
wards those of its characteristics which 
are not wholly satisfactory or are under- 
developed. The great manufacturers of 
these machines are striving for improve- 
ment of their products and are aided in 
their efforts by the experience and co- 
operation of the railroads. It is reason- 
able to expect that the rate of progress 
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of Diesel locomotive development over 
the next decade will equal or surpass 
that of the last one. 

At the present time 6,000-hp. Diesel 
locomotives are approximately 200 ft. 
long and require the support of 16 axles, 
all motor driven, if the consist is four 
1,500-hp. cabs, or 18 axles, of which 
12 are motorized and 6 idlers, if the 
pattern is three 2,000-hp. cabs. I ven- 
ture the opinion that ten years hence, 
or possibly much sooner, Diesel loco- 
motives of increased power output will 
not exceed 125 ft. in length and will 
consist of a single articulated unit. 

The present small-diameter driving 
wheels, directly geared to a single trac- 
tion motor mounted in swivel trucks, 
are more akin to car than to locomotive 
design. In a Diesel locomotive of the 
character suggested, two large motors 
will turn each set of driving wheels 
and their torque will be transmitted 
through the quill form of  spring- 
cushioned drive to the spokes of large- 
diameter wheels, journaled in the loco- 
motive frame, thereby following the 
present practice of all electric loco- 
motives. 


Only 400 Hp. Per Axle 


Steam locomotives now transmit as 
high as 1,000-1,250 hp. per axle. Diesel 
locomotives do not transmit more than 
400 hp. per axle. While recognizing 
that this difference underlies the high 
initial starting tractive force of the 
Diesel, this in itself becomes of no 
practical value when it exceeds the 
capacity of the drawbars of the cars 
in the train to transmit it. Diesels 
have such an inherently large starting 
tractive force that some of it can be 
sacrificed if need be to reduce locomotive 
length and remove all time limitation 
on slow-speed operation with high draw- 
bar pull. As the length of Diesels is 
compressed and their overall weight per 
horsepower reduced, the power trans- 
mission per axle will approximate that 
of steam locomotives. 

Every four years the railroads spend 
the equivalent of their original invest- 
ment in steam locomotives in repairs 
to them and the gross annual expenses 
of owning and operating steam loco- 
motives represent about 75 per cent of 
the original cost of these machines. It 
is obvious from such basic considera- 
tions that an important capital invest- 
ment is justified to obtain the economies 
that follow Dieselization. 

Steam engines were first used to 
pump water out of coal mines, and in 
both England and America railroads 
were built to haul coal before'any were 
used for the commercial transportation 
of freight and passengers. When to 
these historic factors is added the de- 
velopment of the coal industry into the 
principal traffic base of the railways of 





the United States, it is clearly apparent 
that recent advances in locomotive tech- 
nology placing new locomotives on liquid 
instead of solid fuels would develop some 
important strains and dislocations except 
for economic events which produced 
more than offsetting demands for coal. 

However, it is important for many 
reasons for railways to return to coal 
for fuel. It now seems unlikely that 
any railroads except those so closely 
linked to the coal industry as the Nor- 
folk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Virginian, and Clinchfield will ever 
again order any substantial numbers of 
reciprocating steam locomotives. I be- 
lieve that the coal-burning gas-turbine 
locomotive will be successfully developed 
as a prime mover to turn the generator 
of self-contained electric locomotives of 
near future years. 


Coal Hydrogenation Suggested 


It may be, however, that a quicker 
recovery of the position of coal as loco- 
motive fuel can be effected by hydro- 
genation of it into a Diesel oil. Great 
progress has been made in this direction 
and now that the problem of providing 
sufficient petroleum for the nation’s 
liquid fuel requirements is becoming 
acute, railroads may soon be able to 
have their Diesel locomotives and burn 
a liquid fuel in them that has been 
produced from coal instead of petroleum. 

One must never forget that when 
Rudolph Diesel made his great inven- 
tion, he was really searching for a 
device to burn coal in an internal- 
combustion engine. He expected to use 
liquid fuel in its elementary stages of 
development, but intended to perfect the 
device for injection of solid fuel in 
powdered form. His untimely death 
and subsequent developments in the 
petroleum industry removed the pressure 
and incentives to achieve Diesel’s full 
ambition—but the time seems ripe to 
do it soon. Certainly the problems of* 
solid-fuel injection and disposal of the 
waste products should not be beyond 
the possibility of solution by the re- 
sourcefulness and talent and scientific 
ingenuity of industry’s engineers. 

From the very outset, railway operat- 
ing economies have primarily been the 
end product of moving heavier trains 
faster. This resulted from massing 
great and greater aggregate quantities 
of horsepower on each train. That has 
been the route of railway progress in 
the past. The achievements in loco- 
motive development from 1829 through 
this present day do not exhaust the 
possibilities of the improvement of the 
“iron horse” but instead lay a broad 
foundation for its assuredly rapid and 
continued improvement. 

Super-power and super-railroads will 
provide the formula for permanent 
success ! 
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Construction view of Adam viaduct, showing transverse tie rods being 
inserted through the newly-installed prestressed, precast concrete beams 








London, Midland & Scottish 
builds structure incorporat- 
ing such units to determine 
their relative advantages in 
service—Methods of manu- 


facture are described in detail 








By R. L. MILMOYLE 


Assistant Engineer of Structures, 
London, Midland & Scottish, 
London, England 


Prestressed Concrete Bridge Beams 
Being Tested in England 


N the London, Midland & Scottish 

it is recognized that precast, pre- 
Stressed reinforced concrete beams have 
a number of theoretical advantages when 
used in bridge construction under certain 
conditions. To determine whether these 
advantages are borne out in actual prac- 
tice beams of this design have been 
incorporated in a bridge that was re- 
cently reconstructed and which is now 
under observation. Before describing 
the design and method of construction 
it may be well to relate in some detail 
the considerations leading to the deci- 
sion to conduct the experiment. 

When the first British railways were 
built there was already a well-developed 
system of main and secondary highways. 
The acts of Parliament that authorized 
construction of the various lines re- 
quired that public roads should be car- 
ried under or over the rails, and grade 
crossings avoided wherever possible. 
As a result, while there are relatively 
few large bridges on the British rail- 
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ways, the average number of bridges 
per mile of track is much greater than 
on American railroads. Thus the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish, with 6,800 
route miles (19,200 track miles) has 
just over 27,000 bridges, or an average 
of 4 per mile. On the other hand there 
are only slightly more than 1,100 grade 
crossings, or an average of one every 
six miles. 

Because the density of traffic is high 












































Fig. 1—Cross section of bridge deck, 
showing typical construction with 
precast units of the T-beam type 





it is generally only possible for mainte- 
nance and construction forces to get 
possession of the tracks for short 
periods, usually at week-ends. As a 
result, the upkeep and renewal of these 
bridges present a considerable problem. 
Further, it is seldom possible to alter 
the alinement and construct a new 
bridge on a site alongside the existing 
one, although in some cases the new 
superstructure is constructed on tempo- 
rary work alongside the existing bridge 
and rolled into position in one short 
possession. 

In the case of underbridges* the 
problem of renewal is further com- 
plicated by the fact that clearances are 
fixed by, statute and the available con- 
structional depth often imposes severe 
limitations on the design. Occasionally 
this can be increased by lifting the track, 
but frequently such a lift is restricted 


*In Great Britain bridges carrying the tracks 
over public roads, rights of way, rivers, other 
railways, etc., are classified as underbridges. 
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by the existence of overbridges** in 
close proximity to the underbridge. 

For over a decade the L.M.S. has, 
wherever possible, carried out bridge 
reconstructions in precast reinforced 
concrete. This practice was adopted 
following more than a quarter of a 
century of satisfactory experience with 
this type of construction on the Northern 
Counties Committee, a subsidiary of the 
L.M.S., in Northern Ireland. Its ad- 
vantages can be summarized as follows: 

Reduced maintenance—The climate of 
Great Britain is severe on steel; painting 
generally must be carried out at least 
every six years, and in some cases-every 
two years. In spite of this, corrosion 
is often heavy and repairs are frequent. 
Reinforced concrete, properly made, has 
been found to require little or no 
attention. 

Ease of manufacture and erection— 
The units are manufactured in the 
company’s own depot under shop con- 
ditions, and production can be carried 
on throughout the year. The units can 
be easily placed with minimum delays 
to traffic, as little or no speed restriction 
is necessary after erection. 

Continuous roadbed—A _ballasted 
deck, with the advantages afforded by 
continuity of the standard track con- 
struction, is easily provided. Ballasted 
timber decks have a short life in Great 
Britain and are now inadmissible on 
the L.M.S. The greater mass of the 
concrete units gives a smaller period 
of vibration and, consequently, a less 
lively track over the bridge. 

Reduced cost—In most cases the pre- 
cast concrete bridge is cheaper in first 
cost than the steel bridge and is de- 
cidedly cheaper in annual cost. 

The only serious disadvantage of pre- 
cast concrete units is that they generally 
require a greater constructional depth 
than steel. 


** Bridges carrying public roads, rights of way. 
other railways, etc., over a railway are classified 
as overbridges. 


Precast concrete 
handrails and standards -.. 
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Beam Section Induced Stresses 
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(c) (d} 
Resultant Stresses 


Note: + Denotes compression; — denotes tension 


Fig. 2—These sketches illustrate the principle involved 
when the reinforcing in a concrete beam is prestressed 


When first introduced the precast 
units were designed as slabs—generally 
one or two per track. These were used 
for relatively short spans, as the crane 
power available was not able to handle 
loads of more than 10 tons. 

About 1924 the T-beam type, in which 
the deck consists of four or five inde- 
pendent T-beams placed side by side, 
was introduced, and when cranes of 
greater capacity became available about 
1934 it was possible to renew spans up 
to 40 ft. in length with such units. A 
typical cross section of one of these 
spans is shown in Fig. 1. While this 
design was economical and very suc- 
cessful the constructional depth required 
was considerable, with the result that, 
because sufficient space was not avail- 
able, the beams could not be used in 
many cases. 


Prestressing Investigated 


The use of prestressed, precast con- 
crete had been investigated before the 
outbreak of war but was not pursued. 
Some prestressed, precast beams were 
manufactured early in the war for emer- 
gency use in road bridges by the Min- 
istry of War Transport, and the experi- 
ence gained suggested a further study 
of the use of this method for under- 
bridges. A comparative design for a 


Precast concreté 
parapet units. 


particular bridge was made and showed 
that, while the T-beam design required 
a depth of 51 in., the prestressed beam 
would be 10 in. shallower, i.e., 41 in. 
deep. The weights of the beams for 
each 2 ft. of width were 18 tons (long) 
and 14 tons, respectively. The area of 
reinforcement required for the T-beam 
was 15.9 sq. in. for the 2-ft. width, 
compared with only 4 sq. in. (high 
tensile) for an equivalent width of pre- 
stressed beam. It was decided to con- 
struct an underbridge with precast, pre- 
stressed beams to determine if these 
theoretical advantages would be ob- 
tained in practice. For various reasons 
it was not possible to carry out the work 
until 1946 when the renewal of a timber 
bridge, known as Adam viaduct, was 
undertaken. This bridge carries two 
Class I tracks on the line between 
Manchester and Liverpool. 

As a structural material concrete 
suffers from the great disadvantage that, 
though it is strong in compression, it 
can carry little tension. In normal re- 
inforced concrete the tension stresses 
are carried entirely by the steel, no 
allowance being made for the tensile 
strength of the concrete, which is as- 
sumed to have cracked to the neutral 
axis. Thus, the concrete below the 
neutral axis makes no contribution to 
the strength of the beam in bending. 


Precast concrete. 
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Fig. 3—Details of Adam viaduct as reconstructed using a 
design incorporating prestressed, precast concrete beams 
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This disadvantage can be overcome by 
inducing a compressive stress in the 
concrete sufficiently great to ensure that 
under full load the maximum value of 


the tensile stress does not exceed the 
allowable tension in the concrete. There 
are two principal ways of inducing the 
prestress: (1) Applying a prestressing 





Fig. 4—Casting bed for the prestressed beams used in Adam via- 
duct, showing completed beams in background, forms being as- 
sembled in middle area, and anchorages for wires in the foreground - 


Fig. 5—This view, which shows a length of the casting bed on 
which the beams have been completed, was taken before the pre- 
stress had been released. Note stored beams in the background 
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force to the cured concrete (sometimes 
called poststressing) ; and (2) casting 
the concrete around steel already pre- 
stressed. The latter method was 
adopted. If the prestressed steel is 
efficiently anchored, the tendency of the 
steel to return to its original length 
will cause compression in the concrete. 
In simple beams of the prestressed 
type the prestressing reinforcement is 
placed in the bottom flange; the eccen- 
tricity gives a maximum compressive 
stress in the bottom flange and generally 
induces a tension stress in the top flange. 
The whole of the induced prestress is 
not available for resisting the bending 
stress as a portion of it is released by 
elastic shortening of the beam, plastic 
yield, and shrinkage of the concrete. 


Rebuilding Adam Viaduct 


The stress distribution after prestress- 
ing is shown in Fig. 2(b). The net 
amount available after making allow- 
ance for the three factors referred to 
above is indicated by the cross-hatching 
on this figure. The stress caused by 
the dead and live loads is shown by 
Fig. 2(c) and the final stress condition 
is shown by Fig. 2(d). The small 
tension stress in the top flange has been 
converted into compression and the large 
compression stress in the bottom flange 
has become a small tension stress. The 
compressive stress induced by the pre- 
stressing also reduces the diagonal ten- 
sion stress, so that in most cases shear 
reinforcement is unnecessary. 

Details of Adam viaduct are shown 
in Fig. 3. This structure, carrying two 
tracks has four openings each 30 ft. 
long. In the original structure the 
abutments were masonry and the inter- 
mediate supports were timber bents sup- 
ported on masonry foundations. The 
superstructure consisted of timber beams 
(braced from the bents and abutments) 
carrying a timber deck. In the recon- 
struction work the timber bents were 
replaced by concrete piers constructed 
on the old foundations, and the deck 

was formed of precast, prestressed I- 
section beams. The beams are 32 in. 
deep, the top flanges have a maximum 
width of 20% in. and the bottom flanges 
are 16 in. wide. At the center of each 
beam the web is 4 in. thick, gradually 
increasing in thickness towards the ends 
from about the third points. 

The small spaces between the top 
flanges of adjacent I-beams under each 
track are grouted, and three 1%-in. 
high-tensile rods, placed transversely 
and stressed by means of nuts at each 
end, fix these members together so that 
they act as a single unit under live load. 
Two beams on each side of the deck 
support the parapet units. All beams 
were placed individually and the grout- 
ing and transverse stressing were car- 
ried out after erection. 
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Each beam is designed to carry 20 
per cent of the total live load per track, 
which is taken as 20 units of the British 
Standard Loading for Railway Bridges 
(approximately E45) with an allowance 
for impact of 59 per cent, which was 
based on a report of the Bridge Stress 
Committee made in 1928. The pre- 
stressing reinforcement in each beam 
consists of 42 high-tensile wires, each 
¥% in. in diameter, placed in the bottom 
flange. This reinforcement is prestressed 
to 70 tons per sq. in. and 20 tons of 
this initial tension are considered as 
being absorbed by elastic shortening, 
plastic yield, etc., leaving 50 tons effec- 
tive for carrying the load. This gives 
an effective prestress under no load of 
1,350 Ib. per sq. in. compression in the 
bottom flange and 290 lb. per sq. in. 
tension in the top flange. The applica- 
tion of the live and dead load gives a 
resultant bending stress of 190 Ib. per 
sq. in. tension in the bottom flange and 
of 1,100 Ib. per sq. in. compression in 
the top flange. The shear stress at the 
support is 260 Ib. per sq. in. at the 
neutral axis, the compression component 
is 350 lb. per sq. in. and the tension 
component is 139 Ib. per sq. in. 


Methods of Manufacture 


The units were manufactured in the 
company’s precast concrete depot at 
Manchester where a prestressed con- 
crete casting bed had been laid down. 
This bed consists of two massive con- 
crete abutments, approximately 900 ft. 
apart, with a concrete paved area be- 
tween, on which the bottom forms for 
the units were leveled. The abutments 
were sufficiently wide to enable three 
rows of beams to be cast at one time. 

The high-tensile wire was supplied 
in coils, each containing a length of wire 
slightly longer than the distance be- 
tween the abutments. The wire was 
straightened, cleaned and stretched be- 
tween the abutments, passing through 
spacing plates and an anchor plate at 
each abutment consisting of a heavy 
steel slab in which holes were drilled. 
Two wires were passed through each 
hole and then anchored in place by a 
tapered plug acting as a wedge. Care 
was taken to ensure that all wires would 
have the same initial tension. When 
these had been fixed and secured the 
anchor plates were jacked against the 
abutments until the total prestressing 
force had been induced in the steel. 
The prestressing force was measured by 
a calibrated gage on the jack and 
checked by the amount of travel of the 
anchor plates. 

The anchor plates were then firmly 
fixed in position by wedging from the 
abutments. The stirrups or binders were 
placed round the stretched wires, and 
the side and end forms placed in noci- 
tion, with small ¢.... uceween the beams. 
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The concrete was then placed and when 
this had reached the desired strength 
(6,000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days) the 
prestress was induced by gradually re- 
leasing the anchor plates. The shorten- 
ing of the wires that then took place 
was sufficiently powerful to move the 
completed units on their base. The short 
lengths of wires between the units were 
then cut with an oxy-acetylene torch 
and the units lifted to storage. The 
process was then repeated until the de- 
sired number of beams had been manu- 
factured. 

Fig. 4 is a view looking along the 
casting bed from one of the anchorages. 
Only the last few beams in this set-up 





were of ordinary mild steel. The con- 
crete mix was designed to have a mini- 
mum crushing strength on 6-in. cubes 
of 6,000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days or 
4,000 lb. per sq. in. in 7 days using a 
high-early-strength cement. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining this strength. 
The mix used was approximately 1:3% 
(30 per cent sand), and the water- 
cement ratio was about 0.45. The con- 
crete was vibrated into position with 
external vibrators, as internal-type vi- 
brators were not available at the time of 
manufacture. The tension wires were 
released after the last unit cast had at- 
tained the specified strength. 

Loading tests were carried out on 


- 





Fig. 6—Underside of Adam viaduct following its re- 
construction with prestressed, precast concrete beams 


remain to be completed. The forms 
have been fixed in place and are being 
lined preparatory to concreting. The 
projecting steel sections in the fore- 
ground take the jack reaction during the 
prestressing and the anchor plate, with 
projecting lengths of wire, is clearly 
seen. 

Fig. 5, showing a length of the casting 
bed on which the beams have been com- 
pleted, was taken before the prestress 
had been released. The method of cast- 
ing the beams in a continuous length 
is clearly shown, and a number of beams 
which have already been precast are 
seen stacked in the background. 

The high-tensile wire used is hard- 
drawn, 0.2 in. in diameter, made of a 
specially-improved patent steel with a 
guaranteed breaking strength of 100 tons 
per sq. in. (224,000 Ib. per sq. in.). 
Although the wire was specified to be 
degreased and free from soap or water, 
it was carefully cleaned by a wire brush 
during straightening to insure that there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate bond. 

Secondary reinforcement and stirrups 


two of the beams by supporting them 
at the ends and applying a point load 
at the center by means of a jack re- 
acting against a temporary load. This 
test load was equivalent to the designed 
load plus 50 per cent, which required the 
application of a point load of 26% tons 
(long). The maximum deflection re- 
corded in the case of one beam was 
YZ in. and in the other, %e in. In 
both cases there was no permanent de- 
flection and the beams returned to their 
original “hogged” condition after re- 
moval of the test load. There was no 
sign of cracking during the test. The 
beams were stored at the depot and dis- 
patched to the site as required by the 
erection operations. 


Placing the Beams 


The operating department was unable 
to agree to any track possessions other 
than at week-ends, and it was ultimately 
decided that the erection of the bridge 
should be carried out by removing the 
existing structure and replacing the 
piers with military-type steel bents and 
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the deck with temporary steel girders 
carried by these bents. By this method 
it was possible to construct the new 
piers during the week without interfer- 
ing with traffic over the bridge. When 
the piers had been completed a portion 
of the temporary deck was removed and 
replaced with the new beams during 
week-end possessions. 

The original schedule provided for 
the placing of the new deck in four 
separate operations, the units in two 
spans on one track to be dealt with in 
each operation. The first two operations 
were carried out as scheduled but the 
experience gained indicated that it would 
be possible to carry out the remaining 
two operations in one occupation, This 
was arranged and was easily carried out 
in the allowed time. Since the only 
cranes available were very slow in oper- 
ation, the average time for lifting a 
beam and placing it in position was 
about ten minutes, but with a fast-acting 
crane this time could be substantially 
reduced. 

When the beams under a track in any 
particular span had been put in place 


the transverse tie rods were inserted in 
the holes provided in the top flanges and, 
after the grout had been placed between 
the units, the rods were stressed by 
operation of the nuts, using a calibrated 
tension spanner. The ballast was then 
placed and the new track laid. 

While the units were manufactured 
in the company’s depot the actual erec- 
tion work was carried out under con- 
tract, the temporary trestles and deck 
being provided by the company and in- 
stalled by the contractor. 

As mentioned earlier, Adam viaduct 
was reconstructed in this way as an ex- 
periment to determine whether the use 
of prestressed concrete offered any ad- 
vantages for the reconstruction of 
underbridges. It should be pointed out, 
however, that an essential aspect of the 
prestressing is the use of a high-strength 
concrete (6,000 Ib. per sq. in.), whereas 
the concrete used for the normal type 
of precast underbridge has a compres- 
sive strength of only 3,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
If the higher quality concrete were used 
for ordinary precast work the depth re- 
quired for the T-beams in the compara- 





tive case referred to earlier could be 
reduced from 51 in. to 46 in. and, if a 
small quantity of compression steel were 
added, the depth could be reduced to 
that of the prestressed beam, i. e., 41 in, 
A careful analysis is now being made 
of the costs of both methods to deter- 
mine whether or not it is economical 
to employ prestressed concrete as against 
the normal type of reinforced concrete 
using higher grade concrete with suit- 
able increase in the working stress, 
Pending the results of this investigation, 
it is felt, however, that there is a con- 
siderable field for the use of prestressed 
concrete for work of this type. Investi- 
gations are now proceeding on the pos- 
sibility of utilizing it for production of 
slabs required for smaller bridges of 
which there are a considerable number 
with small available constructional depth. 
The last units were placed in Adam 
viaduct at the end of May, 1946, and 
so far there has been no sign of dis- 
tress or defects in the structure, although 
the elapsed time has been too short to 
permit any conclusions to be drawn re- 
garding their behavior under traffic. 





I. C. C. Bureau Says Wage Boost 
Will Cost $454 Million 


Estimate, $13.4 million under railroad figure, made in 


latest “Monthly Comment,” which also indicates revenue 


results of class-rate adjustment and summarizes latest 


reports on prospective 1947 


HE recent arbitration award of a 
151% cents per hour wage increase 
to non-operating employees will bring 
about an annual increase of $454 million 
in railroad costs, according to the latest 
issue of the “Monthly Comment” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That 
estimate is $13.4 million less than the 
figure of $467.4 million which the rail- 
roads used in their supplemental petition 
in the Ex Parte 166 rate-increase case. 
Both estimates include the additional 
payroll taxes to be incurred and allow- 
ances for increases which experience has 
indicated must also be given to related 
classes of employees. As to employ- 
ment, the railroad figure was based on 
the 1946 level, whereas the bureau used 
a 1947 base, assuming the same level 
of employment in the last half of this 
year as in the first six months. 
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capital expenditures 


The wage advance became effective 
September 1, and the bureau also esti- 
mated that it will raise costs for this 
year’s last four months by approximately 
$151 million, including $11 million of 
increased payroll taxes. Other calcula- 
tions show how the increase brings the 
average straight-time hourly rate of the 
non-ops up to $1.181, or 86.3 per cent 
above the 1939 rate of 63.4 cents. Prior 
to the increase the hourly rate was 
$1.026, or 61.8 per cent above 1939. 

The bureau also sets out its estimates 
as to the revenue effect of the interim 
class-rate adjustment ordered by the 
commission in the No. 28300 proceeding 
and finally made effective August 22. 
These estimates, based on 1946 traffic, 
show that the adjustment will reduce 
freight revenues for the country as a 
whole by $1.4 million, which is equiva- 
lent to 0.23 per cent of total revenues 
from class rates and 0.02 per cent of 


gross freight revenues. The estimated 
net decrease results from estimated re- 
ductions in revenues from class traffic 
moving within Southern and Western 
territories, and interterritorially, which 
more than offset the estimated increase 
of $22.6 million in Official territory. 
The estimates are shown in the table. 








Estimated 
per cent change in 
Estimated — A + 
change Class Total 
in class rate rate freight 
revenue revenue revenue 
(millions 
of $) 
United States .... -$1.4 — 0.23 —0.02 
Intraterritorial 
ee) eae +22.6 + 7.8 +0.9 
Southern ...... - 2.7 - 8.1 -0.6 
WESED bios sunes — 5.6 - 3.9 0.3 
Interterritorial 
ficial to south- 
cL eee - 4.1 -10.0 -1.8 
Southern to of- 

OE eae - 1.3 -10.0 —0.4 
Official to -west — 5.9 - 9.5 -1.3 
West to official — 2.8 - 9.7 —0.6 
Southern to west — 1.0 — 6.6 0.3 
West to southern — 0.6 - 4.9 -0.5 


The No. 28300 interim order required 
a general increase of 10 per cent in class 
rates applicable within Official territory 
and a general decrease of 10 per cent 
in class rates applicable within and be- 
tween Southern, Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern territories, and be- 
tween those territories on the one hand 
and Official territory on the other. The 
order was issued May 15, 1945, but 
appeals to the courts delayed establish- 
ment of the interim adjustment until 
last month. As noted in the Railway 
Age of July 12, page 89, the commission 
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ordered it established at that time in a 
report which set forth the plan for 
harmonizing it with the general Ex 
Parte 162 freight-rate increase which 
had meanwhile become effective. 


$952 Million for Improvements 


Bringing up to date its estimates of 
1947 gross capital expenditures by Class 
I line-haul roads, the bureau now re- 
ports that such expenditures will total 
$952 million, an increase 73.1 per cent 
above actual 1946 expenditures of $550 
million. The 1947 figure is based on re- 
ports of actual expenditures for the first 
half, plus estimates furnished to the 
bureau for the last two quarters. It 
includes $666 million for equipment and 
$286 million for roadway structures. The 
comparable 1946 figures were $319 mil- 
lion and $231 million, respectively. 

Actual expenditures for 1947’s first 
half are shown as $232 million for 
equipment and $119 million for road. 
Thus the estimates indicate that there 
remained to ke spent in the second half 
about $434 million for equipment and 
$167 million for road. Moreover, the 
bureau said that the 1947 total “does 
not include figures for several roads 
which failed to supply estimates for the 
third and fourth quarters.” 

Freight train performance figures for 
the first six months of this year are 
compared by the bureau with those of 
the first halves of 1946 and 1941. The 
comparison, as the “Comment” puts it, 
shows the “marked improvement” in 
averages such as those reflecting cars 
per train, net tons and gross tons per 
train, net ton-miles per freight car day, 
load per car and gross ton-miles per 
train hour. Singled out for special 
comment is the “significant” average of 
net ton-miles per freight car day—975 
in the 1947 period, up 17.4 per cent 
from 1946’s 830 and 44.2 per cent from 
1941’s 676. 

The 16 m.p.h. average speed of freight 
trains in 1947 was slightly less than the 
1946 and 1941 speeds, but the bureau 
points out that the average train load 
was “much heavier” in this year’s first 
half, when the net ton-miles per train- 
mile averaged 1,130 as compared with 
respective 1946 and 1941 figures of 
1,047 and 952. It was also found of 
interest to note that the average gross 
weight of locomotives and tenders in 
freight service increased from 261 tons 
in 1941 to 280 tons in 1947 or 7.3 per 
cent. 

As to the showing of a “considerable 
increase” in the density of freight traf- 
fic as compared with last year, the 
bureau suggests that the comparison “is 
probably affected by the irregularities 
in the production of commodities in the 
1946 first half owing to shortages of 
materials. labor difficulties and other 
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factors.” Freight train miles per mile 
of road per day averaged 7.3 in the 
first half of this year as compared with 
6.8 in 1946 and 6.7 in 1941; and, for 
net ton-miles per mile of road per day, 
the averages were 8,307, 7,156, and 
6,362, respectively. 

Data relating to the equipment situa- 
tion as of June 30 show that the Class I 
roads then had on line 1,915,999 freight 
cars of which 1,835,943 were serviceable, 
the per cent unserviceable being 4.2 per 
cent. The latter is the same as the June 
30, 1946, percentage, but the freight 
car supply was then larger, the number 
serviceable being 1,861,207. Meanwhile 
the total number of road freight loco- 
motives was down from 22,025 to 21,451, 
and the number stored in serviceable 
condition dropped from 1,387 to 868. 
The June 30 percentage unserviceable 
was 16.5 as compared with 16.9 on the 
same date last year. 

In the case of switchers, the per cent 
unserviceable was 9.6 as compared with 
11.4 on June 30, 1946; but the -total 
number of such locomotives was down 


from 13,752 to 13,354, while the number 


stored in serviceable condition dropped 
from 703 to 300. As to road passenger 
locomotives, the total was down from 
6,829 to 6,309, the number stored in 
serviceable condition dropped from 365 
to 321 and the per cent unserviceable 
was up from 15.5 to 15.8. 

Freight commodity statistics were re- 
ported for the first time on the basis of 
the new cdassification (262 classes in- 
stead of the previous 157) in the first 
quarter of 1947, and the bureau takes a 
look at the results. It finds it interest- 
ing to note what happened to the n.o.s. 
(not otherwise specified) classes appli- 
cable to each of the five major com- 
modity groups. In many cases new 
classes were created from the old “n.o.s.” 
classes, while in other cases commodities 
were transferred to “more appropriate 
new classes.” 





Walter A. Lucas 
A Lehigh & Hudson River double-header near Belvidere, N. J. 





The result is shown in the accompany- 
ing table which gives for the first 
quarters of 1947 and 1946 the percent- 
ages of the group tons terminated and 
freight revenue included in the respec- 
tive group “n.o.s.” classes. As the 
bureau interprets the figures, they “show 
clearly” that, as to the agriculture, 
mines, and manufactures and miscellan- 
eous groups, the new classification 
“provides tonnage and revenue data for 
a very much greater number of specific 
and important commodities.” 





Per cent of group total 
» Sears 


Pp Sah 
Freight 
revenue 





= 
Tons 
terminated 


-uapptmnem ere TEN eS 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Products of Agricul- 

ture, N.O.S. .- 28 8.4 17 6.0 
Animals and Products, 

are ae eee 9.7 10.8 4.7 7.3 

oS eee 2.5 5.9 2.2 5.5 
Products of Forests, 

DOORS. ee ees 3.4 2.5 3.1 
Manufactures and Mis- 

cellaneous, N.O.S... 1.8 28.2 3.0 35.0 





The bureau’s usual analysis of latest 
revenue results shows that the July 
freight revenue on a daily basis was 6.2 
per cent below June but 8.7 per cent 
above July, 1946. Passenger revenues 
were up 6.9 per cent from the previous 
month, but down 16.7 per cent as com- 
pared with July, 1946. The July freight 
revenue index (based on the 1935-39 
monthly average as 100) was 207.8, 
compared with June’s 221.5 and July, 
1946’s 191.2. The passenger revenue 
index was 267.4, compared with June’s 
250.1 and July, 1946’s 320.9. 

The net railway operating income 
for the 12 months ended with July was 
put at $830,874,000 and the net income 
at $519,212,000. These compare, respec- 
tively, with $419,685,000 and $48,773,- 
000 for the 12 months ended with July, 
1946, and with $1,101,492,000 and $693,- 
286,000 for the 12 months ended with 
July, 1945. 



































































Officers of the Signal Section, Association of American Railroads, include (from left to right): L, B. Porter, chairman, 
superintendent of telegraph and signals, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; J. A. Beoddy, superintendent tele- 
graph and signals, Norfolk & Western; and R. H. C. Balliet, secretary, Signal Section, Association of American Railroads 


Signal Section Discusses I, C. C. Order 


Three-day session at Chicago includes consideration of economics, 


new practices and means of increasing safety and saving train time 


HE use of modern signaling for 

facilitating train movements, and 
means for meeting the requirements of 
the June 17 order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, prescribing the 
signaling to be provided where high- 
speed trains are operated, were two of 
the more important topics of discussion 
at the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Signal Section of the Association of 
American Railroads, held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 
11, 12 and 13. L. B. Porter, superin- 
tendent telegraph and signals of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
presided as chairman at this meeting, 
which was attended by 574 members and 
guests. In addition to the opening re- 
marks by Chairman Porter, addresses 
were made by John W. Barriger, presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville; James H. Aydelott, vice- 
president, operations and maintenance 
department, A. A. R.; J. J. Brinkworth, 
vice president, New York Central and 
Martin H. Kennelly, mayor of Chicago. 
Technical papers explaining modern sig- 
naling developments were presented by 
C. S. Bushnell, chief engineer of the 
General Railway Signal Company and 
G. W. Baughman, chief engineer of the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
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The reports of nine of the twelve 
standing committees had to do with 
requisites, specifications, standard draw- 
ings, typical circuits and other technical 
details which are of interest primarily 
to signal engineers, and are not discussed 
here. Abstracts of three committee re- 
ports, dealing with the economics of 
signaling, signaling practice, and new 
uses of electronics are included in this 
article. 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Mr. Brinkworth discussed signaling 
as a science and a profession of im- 
portance in the railroad field. He 
touched on several events in the history 
of signaling, especially the early in- 
stallation of centralized traffic control 
on the Toledo & Ohio Central in 1927, 
in which he had a part as the division 
superintendent at that time. In dis- 
cussing highway crossing protection, he 
endorsed the short-arm gates. He said 
that, in an analysis made recently, there 
were fewer accidents at crossings pro- 
tected by short-arm gates in contrast to 
a surprising number at crossings pro- 
tected by flashing-light signals only. 
The speaker also commented on the 
circumstances and hearings which led 


up to the issuance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order on June 
17, requiring extensive installations of 
signaling and additional protection such 
as cab signaling, train stop or train 
control. He expressed the belief that 
there was no use in challenging the 
commission for issuing the order. It 
was his. thought that light traffic or few 
trains operated at more than specified 
maximum speed may be circumstances 
given consideration in its application. 
In his address, Chairman Porter em- 
phasized that the theme of the meeting 
was modern signaling as a means of 
increasing safety and saving train time. 
He also touched on the I. C. C. order 
of June 17, remarking that the interest 
of the railroads in cab signaling, train 
control or train stop, has been quite 
limited for a number of years, because 
the railroad managements have felt that 
greater returns could be secured for 
their money in increasing safety and 
efficiency through installations of the 
automatic block or similar systems 
which provide train operation by signal 
indication. Cab signals furnish informa- 
tion respecting the condition of the 
blocks, but enginemen must still observe 
and be governed by the wayside signal 
indications and train orders. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Porter explained 
that, when planning new signaling such 
as centralized traffic control, considera- 
tion should be given to such matters as, 
for example, the elimination, respacing 
or lengthening of sidings ; the retirement 
of seldom-used crossovers or switches; 
the conversion of double-track to single 
track where the volume of traffic does 
not justify the continued maintenance 
of the second track and where the new 
signaling system will afford the required 
flexibility and capacity. 


Address by Jesse Clark 


At the invitation of Chairman Porter, 
Jesse Clark, grand chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, gave a brief address before 
the Signal Section meeting, which is 
abstracted as follows: 

“T am pleased to bring you the greet- 
ings and good wishes of the brotherhood 
I have the honor to represent. We 
feel we are a part of the signal depart- 
ment, and, in fact, a part of this section 
of the A. A. R. It is our constant aim 
and determination to assist in building 
a stronger and better signal department. 
While some individuals whom we repre- 
sent may not at times demonstrate this 
fact, I assure you that that very small 
minority does not represent the prin- 
ciples of our organization. 

“While preparing these remarks, | 
could not help but think how happy 
and how proud we should be to live 
in this great country of ours. In no 
other place in the whole world is the 
principle of democracy practiced or more 
fully demonstrated than here. Nowhere 
else in the world would a leader of labor 
be permitted even to be present at a 
convention of managers or representa- 
tives of the management. 

“Realizing these facts, one cannot help 
but wonder what some people are think- 
ing about when they join with sub- 
versive groups and others, knowing 
full well that these groups will take away 
from them the liberties we now enjoy. 
I fully realize that communism is mak- 
ing and has made inroads in the ranks 
of labor, and that communists have 
filtered into our unions. We are just 
as sure, however, that they will never 
gain control of strong progressive unions 
representing well educated and _ intelli- 
gent groups. For that and many other 
good reasons, I am proud to be the 
representative of the signal department 
employees. Both management and labor 
have a dual responsibility in providing 
and securing good wages and working 
conditions for the employees. Under- 
paid and underprivileged workers are 
an easy prey for ‘commies’ and foolish 
schemes. 

“Certainly, we of labor have no fight 
with our ‘bosses’ or the owners of our 
great industry. On the contrary, we 
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should work together to see that the 
industry prospers, for, obviously, without 
a healthy and prosperous industry there 
is no market for labor. That is why 
I desire to emphasize that we have no 
fight with you; we want good railroads 
and well trained employees, and by 
having these we have nothing to fear. 

“These are some of the reasons I 
have a warm spot in my heart for the 
Signal Section. Your work of training 
and execution makes my job easier, and 
helps to build a stronger and safer 
department. We owe the best we have 
to the traveling and shipping public, 
and I believe the work of your section 
tends to bring about the most efficient 
and the safest method of travel yet 
known. We want to assist in those 
endeavors. 

“While we may not at all times agree 
on the methods of procedure or just 
how to accomplish these ends, I am 
certain that we are all traveling toward 
the same goal and, as the song goes, 
‘You go to your church and I go to 


+] 


mine, but let’s walk along together’. 


Aydelott on the Signal Order 


“T hold no brief for any railroad 
which operates its trains in the higher 
speed brackets without having first 
met certain fundamental requirements,” 
said A. A. R. Vice-President Aydelott. 
“There seems, however, to be a con- 
clusion reached that to have safety in 
high-speed operations something supe- 
rior in the manner of signals and equip- 
ment must be in use even though the 
records show that accidents, and very 
serious ones, continue to occur to trains 
so equipped. We cannot ignore the 
part which the track and bridge struc- 
tures and the equipment play in making 
train operations safe at those speeds. 
Nevertheless, the money to install and 
maintain all of these facilities comes 
from the same source, and that portion 
of the railroad dollar which is left after 
meeting payrolls, material and tax costs, 
simply isn’t large enough to permit most 
railroads taking on additional expendi- 
tures for these refinements; and it is a 
matter of record also that some high- 
speed trains are operated on lines of 
very light traffic density. To put more 
than a proper share of our available 
funds into signaling, and particularly 
into the most costly of signaling, there 
will be less for necessary maintenance 
and for the construction of facilities of 


‘other character which must be provided 


if earnings are to be sustained and 
service to the public improved. 

“Tt is not surprising that we do not 
see eye to eye with regulatory bodies 
which lay so much stress on high speed 
as the chief contributing factor to acci- 
dent frequency. Experienced railroad 
officers will not agree with this conclu- 
sion, and their views are supported by 


the record. Everyday mainteniatice of 
track and bridges brings the necessity 
for the reduction of train speeds, fre- 
quently to as low as 5 and 10 m.p.h,, 
and there are numerous permanent slow 
orders to be observed. Of course, if 
the engineer fails to bring his train 
down to the required speed or if mainte- 
nance forces fail to designate properly 
the slow track as to exact location, the 
setting for an accident is present. These 
are occurrences daily to be guarded 
against and require the constant super- 
vision of the officer staff. 

“Many experienced railroad officers 
feel that when automatic or semi-auto- 
matic appliances are provided to perform 
functions that previously were entirely 
manual, or when other so-called “double 
checks” are established by rule, the 
alertness of some individuals to the 
duties prescribed for them gradually 
diminishes until finally the point is 
reached where the proper and immedi- 
ate response in an emergency is lacking. 
No amount of engineering can remove 
the human element from railroad opera- 
tions and maintenance, as there are 
many functions which it must neces- 
sarily handle. Man failures figure 
heavily in our accident record, as in 
those of other transportation agencies. 

“The railroads do not want subsidies, 
which, on the basis of treatment of 
other agencies of transport by the tax- 
payers, they could rightfully claim since 
this new expense for signaling is pre- 
sumed to be created by public demand, 
as expressed through the commission, 
to promote safety to those using our 
trains. On the floor of Congress only 
a few weeks ago a member of that body 
decried the fact that the railroads were 
discriminated against in being required 
to finance this new signal program while 
the taxpayers’ money was used in pro- 
viding facilities to be used by air and 
highway transport to enhance safety to 
those using such agencies.” 


Remarks by Mr. Barriger 


Mr. Barriger, in opening his address, 
stated that while signals and communi- 
cations may now appear less spectacular 
to those outside of railway life, com- 
pared with rolling stock, track and 
trains, they are equally important; fur- 
thermore, as they become of increasing 
importance, they will attract interest 
equal to that shown in the other com- 
ponents of railroading. With this, he 
predicted signals and communications 
would become a major component of the 
operating department, a separate inde- 
pendent organization no longer a sub- 
division of the engineering and mainte- 
nance of way departments, and equally 
important in rank to the transportation, 
maintenance of way and equipment de- 
partments. Quotations from Mr. Bar- 
riger’s address follow: 
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“The most significant developments, 
from the standpoint of present and 
future practice, to observe in the prog- 
ress of signals and communications are 
the increasingly close integration of 
these and of interlocking plants into a 
coordinated system for keeping trains 
moving, as well as for protecting them 
against collisions. Signals and com- 
munications have permitted space inter- 
vals which could be maintained between 
all trains in substitution for time inter- 
vals between following trains which 
could vanish quickly. The development 
of each separate component finally pro- 
vided the present completely coordinated 
modern system for the movement of 
trains by signal indication. 

“Each step has promptly led to an 
important series of new developments. 
The original mechanical interlockers 
were limited to linear extremities within 
which a strong man could move the 
switches connected by the long pipes to 
the control levers which he had to throw. 
The scope of these was necessarily held 
within the range of 500 to 1,000 ft. on 
either side of the control tower. Their 
range in due course was extended by 
power operation of switches actuated 
by interlocked electric controls. It was 
subsequently lengthened by using electric 
relays as the interlocking devices instead 
of the conventional bed of mechanical 
bars and locks. Remote controlled 
switches followed to give further range 
to interlocking, and these in conjunction 
with all-relay interlocking permitted a 
single specially designed plant to be 
stretched out along a great length of 
track mileage in the form of a C.T.C. 
installation over which trains could 
operate safely by signal indication with- 
out any reference to watches, timetables 
and train orders. 


Watches and Train Orders 


“Near future years will relegate these 
previous mainstays of train operation, 
i.e., watches, timetables and train orders, 
to secondary roads and _ branches. 
Through the decades of transportation 
progress, the continual goal has been 
to reduce dependence of train movement 
upon such variable and fallible things 
as watches, train orders and timetables, 
and to shift the control and direction 
of movement wholly to indications which 
are conveyed by signals. The transition 
to train operation by signal indication 
has made relatively substantial advances 
on double and multiple-track lines, but 
only a good beginning has been made 
toward this end on the single-track lines 
which require C.T.C. to achieve it. 
However, multiple-track lines still have 
one important deficiency before this 
status will be achieved. 

“So long as trains, even in the same 
direction, must operate on the same 
track and run at varying speeds, the 
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faster following train must overtake or 
run around the slower train. This, 
however, should be done with the mini- 
mum of delay to the slower train being 
run around and with no delay to the 
faster one. It cannot be achieved with 
any complete degree of success by re- 
liance upon timetables or messages. It 
requires the perfect control and flexi- 
bility of train operation obtainable only 
by adequate signal and communication 
facilities to enable the slower train to 
move continuously to the most distant 
siding which it can reach without being 
overtaken by the following train that 
will run around it. 

“All too many important double-track 
lines in the United States on which 
many fast passenger trains move be- 
tween fleets of freight trains are not yet 
equipped to control completely the move- 
ment of trains to and from sidings by 
signal indication. 


Operation of Switches 


“The corollary advantages of power- 
operated switches at the point at which 
the siding is entered will not avoid 
delays except in those instances where 
the superior train would otherwise over- 
take the inferior train before it cleared 
the main track. This is not said to 
question the desirability of installing 
power switches to the extent operating 
conditions warrant, but it is brought out 
merely to release the major benefits of 
complete train operation by signal indi- 
cation from the cost handicap of power- 
thrown switches at entrances to sidings 
where these could not otherwise be 
justified. 

“The basic objective is the signal con- 
trol; the power switches are incidental. 
In leaving sidings, time can be saved 
through not having train crews manipu- 
late hand-thrown switches, but since this 
movement is in the trailing-point direc- 
tion, the spring switch is available as 
the answer. 

“Railway lines vary through tre- 
mendous ranges of train densities and 
this factor is of control'ing importance 
in the installation of modern communi- 
cation and signal facilities. Often it is 
competitively necessary to obtain the 
protection and expedition of signal con- 
trol on light-traffic lines as well as on 
the heavy-density ones. This provides 
another opportunity to test the abilities 
of the signal engineers. . . . The prin- 
cipal benefit of C.T.C. is derived less 
from the power operation of the switches 
for the inferior train entering the siding 
than by the dispatcher’s perfect ability, 
with this facilitv, to select the meeting 
or passing point that wi'l assuredly 
minimize time delays to both trains. 
Where train movements exceed 20 per 
day the economy of the power-throw 
switches in C.T.C. installations is un- 
questioned. .. . 


“The Burlington in recent C.T.C 
installations on the eastern portion of 
its Lincoln-Denver main line extended 


‘the interval between sidings with con. 


sequent decrease in cost but without 
any noticeable sacrifices of the advan- 
tages of the system. The spacing of 
sidings on C.T.C. territory is more 
directly influenced by running times of 
freight and passenger trains than by 
conventional ideas of past years of 
proper spacing of sidings which were 
originally established to meet the ex- 
igencies of low-speed operation unsup- 
ported by modern dispatching facilities, 
Increasing the intervals between sidings 
in C.T.C. territory will be a great 
factor to stimulate such installations. 


Why the Flagman 


“Flagmen protect trains in automatic 
block territory less to guard against the 
contingency of a following train slightly 
overrunning block signals in stop posi- 
tion due to delayed observance of them 
than to guard against failure to observe 
stop signals altogether. The question 
that occurs to me whenever I see any 
train standing on a high-speed track, 
protected by a flagman, is to note 
whether, if an emergency arose, he could 
prevent a rear-end collision from the 
position he had taken. 

“T cannot help but look on flagmen 
as being rapidly outmoded. If a flag- 
man has an essential function in modern 
train operation it is to transform him 
into the train’s intelligenee and com- 
munication man. I believe that it will 
not be many years before the man who 
is now the flagman on important trains 
operating on busy railroads will become 
the equivalent of the radio operator 
on a ship, except that no technical com- 
petence will be required of him because 
it will no more be necessary for him to 
understand the operations of the appar- 
atus he will use than for a person to be 
a telephone engineer in order to make a 
phone call. The flagman will, however, 
become the communications man of the 
train. He will maintain continuous 
touch with all other trains that in any 
way may affect the movement of the 
one to which he is assigned, and with 
dispatchers, interlocking tower oper- 
ators and station agents.” 


Economics of 
Signaling 


Some of the reports presented by 
the Committee on Economics of Railway 
Signaling dealt with: (1) Costs in- 
volved in stopping trains; (2) power 
supply for signal systems; (3) eco- 
nomics of automatic block on the Cen- 
tral of Georgia; (4) increased operat- 
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ing efficiency and conversion from 
double track to single track on the 
Milwaukee; (5) economics of highway 
crossing protection; (6) methods of 
forecasting economic values of signal- 
ing; (7) economics of signaling for 
turnouts; (8) lengths of sidings for 
freight-train operation; (9) train-hour 
value; (10) yard track indicators; and 
(11) operating advantages of centralized 
traffic control. 

Economics and conversion from two 
main tracks to one when installing 
centralized traffic control—This report 
explains a centralized traffic control 
project on 137 road miles on the Mil- 
waukee between Glencoe, Minn., and 
Milbank, S. D. About 35.6 mi. of 
second main track were retired and, of 
this, about 7.1 mi. were converted to 
sidings. Three main-line crossovers 
were retired and nine main-line switches 
were converted to yard switches. The 
net annual saving in track maintenance 
is about $35,134. The average traffic 
includes six passenger trains and about 
14 or 15 freight trains daily. 

Trains were formerly operated by 
timetable, train order, and manual block. 
There were objectionable delays under 
this system due to the blocks being of 
irregular length as most of the offices 
were only open on the day shift. This 
made it difficult to take care of meets 
and train-order requirements. The 
faults and shortcomings were felt most 
seriously during heavy seasonal move- 
ments of grain and stock. The discon- 
tinuance of the manual block system 
released seven telegraph operators for 
duty elsewhere and eliminated consider- 
able overtime. 

The use of centralized traffic control 
has given the dispatcher an automatic 
OS, which is the equivalent of a three- 
trick office at all of the sidings as well 
as Other points. Dispatchers know the 
location of every train, are able to figure 
the meets more closely and to take 
prompt advantage of changing condi- 
tions, with the result that meeting points 
are established by signal indication in 
such a manner as to reduce delays to a 
minimum. Closer supervision can be 
exercised by the dispatcher all along the 
line. 

The elimination of train stops for the 
throwing of switches at the ends of the 
sidings also reduces the delays inci- 
dental to meeting and passing trains. 


oer oe 


Annual Saving 


Movement of trains 


2,741 train-hours at $16.25 .......... $44,541 
3,175 car-days a are 3,175 
Jof O/T Hours at. S90t .........4. i 


tain stops eliminated 

3,285 high-speed stops at $2.25 
26,280 low-speed stops at $0.20 ....... 5,256 
Manual block operation 


OPETATOMS: POSHIONS) 26. <5 5.3 6. os a a 21,212 
USERS SEES | Sa a rae 5665 

ce expense (heat, light, stationery, 
1 <i kite 6 AN ae oT pepe ncn Career ena one 2,000 
$96,682 
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Economic Statement 
- Cost of C. T. C. and track work ... $599,835 


~ 








2. Gross saving per annum .......... $131,816 
3. Increased annual operating expenses 29,533 
4. Net reduction in annual operating 

Se 0 rere Cae ne ee eee $102,283 
5. Deduction for interest charges at 3 

per cent: of $999,835 .... 2... ces 17,995 
6. Net saving per annum ............. $ 84,288 
7. Annual return over 3 per cent interest: 

On total cost (6-1) ...... 00.56. 4.1% 





The shorter blocks also aid materially 
in improving train performance. A 
comparison of train movements in this 
territory for representative 30-day 
periods before and after the installation 
has developed a total of 2,741 freight- 
train hours saved per annum. Elimina- 
tion of operators’ positions and over- 
time calls has resulted in further savings. 
Estimated totals appear in an accom- 
panying table. 

Economics of automatic, auto-manual, 
and manual-controlled electric highway 
crossing protection devices—The Penn- 
sylvania and the Southern installed 
manually controlled flashing-light signals 
at 13 street crossings in New Albany, 
Ind. Seven of these installations are 
controlled from one elevated tower and 
six from another. Previously, two cross- 
ings were protected by manually-oper- 
ated gates for a period of 24 hr. each 
day, five crossings were protected by 
watchmen for 12 hr. a day, five crossings 
were protected by watchmen for 10 hr. 
a day and one crossing was unprotected. 
All 13 crossings are now protected 24 
hr. daily. 





Economic Statement 


1. Cost of installation: 














(a) Capital investment .. $22,473 

(b) Operating expenses .. 4,572 

CS pe 1 | ana ER $27,045 
2. Gross saving per annum ............ $40,668 
3. Increased annual operating expenses 16,309 
4. Net reduction in annual operating 

CRO CRON i iexc rare st Glo nie esiales $24,359 
5. Deduction for interest charges at 6 

per Catt OF $27,045 q. 2. 3 oes oes 1,623 
6. Net saving per annum ............ $22,736 





7. Annual return over 6 per cent interest: 
(a) On capital investment (6 + 1-a) 101.17% 
(b) On total cost (6+ 1-c) 84.07% 





Signaling Practice 
and Electronics 


The report of the Committee on Sig- 
naling Practice included recommenda- 
tions for the acceptance of signal aspects, 
including flashing yellow lamps. For 
example, a single flashing-yellow is sug- 
gested as an alternate for the existing 
Code Rule 282A, yellow-over-yellow. A 
flashing-yellow under steady-red is sug- 
gested for Rule 286, which is now red- 
over-yellow-over-red, and a flashing 
yellow dwarf is recommended as an 


alternate for Rule 288, which is now 
yellow-over-red. 

The report of the Committee on Elec- 
tronics included explanations of several 
applications of this equipment in the 
signaling field. One new development 
is the use of a photo-electric tube to 
detect the presence of a car or other 
object on a switch, and thereby prevent 
the operation of a switch under a car 
in case the track relay is not shunted 
because of heavy sanding or rust on 
the rails. 

The use of electronic devices and 
systems, such as radio for indicating 
the proximity of other trains, received 
considerable attention, and an abstract 
of the committee report on this subject 
follows: 

The Bendix slow-tone warning unit 
is a warning device developed by the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation of Balti- 
more, Md. This unit operates in con- 
junction with railroad space radio com- 
munication equipment and in the event 
of an emergency stop or an accident, a 
member of the train crew throws a 
switch on the slow-tone unit. This 
activates the transmitter section of the 
communication set and an automatic 
warning signal is broadcast. Any radio- 
equipped train on the same frequency 
will receive this signal, provided it is 
within the effective area of the trans- 
mitter, which is from 4 to 10 mi. maxi- 
mum. This warning tone could serve 
to inform the engineman of a slow speed 
or reduced speed condition as required 
by the rules. The automatic warning 
is broadcast in periodic pulses while the 
slow-tone switch is on the “on” position. 
This does not prevent normal operation 
of the communication circuit. 

Radin, a joint development of Sperry 
Gyroscope Company and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, is a direct dis- 
tance measuring device which measures 
the air line distance between two radio 
equipped points. A signal originates at 
Point A, is received at the second Point 
B, and is re-transmitted on a second 
frequency back to Point A. Any audio 
tone placed on the original transmitter 
can be transmitted around this circle 
and the change in phase between the 
transmitted and the received signal gives 
the total distance that the radio wave 
has traveled. This figure, divided by 
two, supplies the actual distance the two 
points are apart. 

Preliminary tests on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific show that this 
will work satisfactorily train to train 
over a distance of approximately 6 to 8 
mi. under most conditions and 4 mi. 
under conditions where terrain is fairly 
level. This unit has not been tested in 
mountainous country. The receiving 
and transmitting equipment used is 
standard radio communication equip- 
ment; however, it must operate on a 
duplex basis. 
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Interim Rate Case in Final Stage 


Oral argument on 10 per cent increase starts before I.C.C.; 






protestants testify advance at present time would result 


in recession, assert the carriers underestimate revenues 


ROCEEDINGS before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission on the 
railroads’ request for an interim emer- 
gency increase of “not less than 10 per 
cent” in freight rates progressed accord- 
ing to schedule this week when the full 
commission convened on September 18 
to hear oral argument on the motion 
for immediate relief. Meanwhile, as 
this issue went to press, no action had 
been taken by the commission with re- 
spect to the future program of hearings 
on the amended Ex Parte 166 petition 
wherein the railroads are seeking au- 
thority to make permanent increases 
averaging 27 per cent. As noted in 
Railway Age of September 13, page 73, 
the commission decided to consider the 
interim phase before proceeding with 
the so-called “general” case. 

The carriers concluded their 5-day 
presentation on September 13, during 
which time numerous top-ranking rail- 
road officers, including Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and director 
of its Bureau of Railway Economics, 
and Walter S. Franklin, vice-president, 
traffic, of the Pennsylvania, stressed the 
railroads’ need for additional revenues 
to offset higher operating costs due to 
the recent 1514 cents per hour wage in- 
crease for non-operating employees and 
higher prices for fuel and materials. 
The protestants ended their three-day 
presentation September 17. They in- 
cluded shippers’ representatives, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. 

Prior to the testimony of Mr. Frank- 
lin, Dr. Parmelee, whose presentation 
was outlined in the September 13 issue, 
denied under cross-examination that the 
railroads have underestimated their rev- 
enues for 1947. Stating that the esti- 
mates were prepared by the individual 
roads, Dr. Parmelee said that if the rates 
remain unchanged for the final four 
months of 1947, the carriers will realize 
“little or no” net income. 


Need Is Nationwide 


According to Dr. Parmelee, the need 
for an increase in rates is nationwide, 
but greater in the Eastern district, 
where, he said, the roads handle more 
passenger traffic in comparison with 
freight than do roads in other territories. 
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He added in part that conditions in* 


the Eastern district, where, he explained, 
passenger traffic is expected to decline 
further in 1948, were only a contribut- 
ing factor in the overall situation. 

Mr. Franklin, principal witness for 
the Eastern district carriers, in whose 
territory the rates would be increased 
by 38 per cent, told the commission that 
the Class I roads as a whole would have 
a net deficit of $249,000,000 in 1948 at 
the present level of rates. At the same 
level, he continued, the Eastern roads’ 
1948 deficit would be $204,000,000 and 
that of the Pennsylvania, $95,000,000. 
He added that the P. R. R. would show 
a net deficit of $15,676,000 for 1947 if 
the same rates remain effective. 

“The railroads do not want a high 
freight rate structure,” Mr. Franklin 
said, adding that the expectation of ab- 
sorbing a substantial part of the higher 
operating costs had not been realized. 
Asserting that there has been too great 
a lag between increased costs and in- 
creased rates, Mr. Franklin said that the 
roads have been “too cautious” in pro- 
posing higher rates and relied too much 
on the possibility of accomplishing sav- 
ings. “In this case,” he testified, “the 
railroads have come somewhat nearer 
to asking for what the bill really is, 
although if the action of the commission 
on the entire case is not within at least 
60 or 90 davs, and immediately on what 
might be called the emergency wage por- 
tion of the case, the railroads will suffer 
a severe blow from which it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recover.” 

According to Mr. Franklin, approval 
of the amended petition, including the 
emergency 10 per cent advance, would 
give the P. R. R. a 1948 net income of 
$59,771,000. The rate of return would 
be 4.73 per cent on net investment, as 
compared with the 6 per cent which the 
railroads assert they need. At the same 
time, he pointed out that the P. R. R.’s 
annual operating costs have increased 
$331,000.000 since 1940, as compared 
with $134,000,000 in annual additional 
revenues from increases in freight and 
express rates and passenger fares. 

Remarking on Mr. Franklin’s view 
that the increases sought by the railroads 
would still be “inadequate,” Chairman 
Clyde B. Aitchison of the commission 
said that the railroads should present an 
“adequate” proposal and “let the people 
of the United States see what will be 








needed to keep the railroads operating.” 
Mr. Franklin’s statement was based on 
the assumption that the operating broth- 
erhoods will soon seek an increase in 
wages, thereby further increasing the 
carriers’ operating costs. “If increases 
in operating costs continue,” he said, 
“we'll be back here. But we don’t want 
to be the ones to push up the costs.” 

Other railroad officers — including 
C. H. Buford, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; H. S. 
Palmer, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; R. B. White, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio; R. L. 
Williams, president of the Chicago & 
North Western; W. A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central; R. E. 
Woodruff, president of the Erie; W. S. 
Hackworth, president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; P. J. Neff, 
chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines; M. J. Wise, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central of Georgia; L. L. 
Knight, comptroller of the Seaboard Air 
Line; and R. J. Doss, vice-president, 
traffic, of the Atlantic Coast Line—fol- 
lowed Mr. Franklin to the witness stand 
in support of the railroads’ plea. All 
presented testimony designed to show 
the effect of the wage award to the non- 
operating employees and increased costs 
of fuel and materials since the original 
petition in Ex Parte 166 was filed in 
July. 

Among the aforementioned, Mr. Bu- 
ford declared that the Milwaukee’s net 
railway operating income in 1946 was 
only about one-half the 1929 figure, with 
the 1946 rate of return being 1.95 per 
cent, as compared with 4.09 per cent in 
1929. A preview of Mr. Buford’s tes- 
timony appeared in Railway Age of 
September 6, page 69, while that of the 
other railroad witnesses, based on the 
original petition in Ex Parte 166, ap- 
peared in the issue of August 30, page 
49. 


Operating Costs Cut 


Mr. Palmer, giving notice that the 
New Haven would soon seek a further 
increase in its coach passenger fares to 
approximately 3 cents per mile, testified 
that that road has cut its operating ex- 
penses by an estimated $2,250,000 in 
1947, and. that .as of September 1, tt 
had 1,829 fewer employees on its pay- 
rolls than at the same time in 1946. 
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Pointing out that passenger service 
operations on the New Haven account 
for approximately 47 per cent of its 
total operating revenues, Mr. Palmer 
said that the January 1 increase in 
freight rates—the result of Ex Parte 
162—brought an increase of about 10 
per cent in the New Haven’s total oper- 
ating revenues. 

According to Mr. White, the B. & O., 
on the basis of present rates and costs, 
will show a net deficit of $17,384,000 and 
a net operating income of $4,057,000 in 
1948, which, he said, would produce a 
rate of return of 0.41 per cent. He 
testified that,.on the basis of the pro- 
posed rate increases, the B. & O.’s 1948 
income would be $43,623,000, its net 
railway operating income $65,064,000 
and its rate of return 6.56 per cent. 

Mr. Williams told the commission that 
agriculture has received “favorable and 
preferential” treatment in the matter of 
railroad rates since 1935 and is now 
in a position to pay its proper share of 
the nation’s transportation bill. He also 
testified that iron ore is another com- 
modity which has contributed less than 
other commodities generally to meet the 
transportation costs of the last decade. 
Adding that iron ore constitutes approx- 
imately 20 per cent of the C. & N. W.’s 
total tonnage, he maintained that “the 
revenue necessary to continue the North 
Western as a strong and solvent trans- 
portation agency ... is not going to be 
forthcoming if any substantial segment 
of its traffic continues to move at rates 
antedating the war.” “The only alterna- 
tive,” he said, “would be to pass this 
deficiency in revenue on to other com- 
modities, not even excluding agricultural 
products.” 


I. C., Erie Outlook 


Mr. Johnston said that the I. C. will 
have a 1947 net railway operating in- 
come of $17,000,000 and will show a 
deficit of $1,300,000 in 1948 at the pres- 
ent rate level. Among other things, he 
also testified that the I.C. needs at 
least $25,000,000 a year in net railway 
operating income and that its expendi- 
tures for supplies and materials have 
increased 5.6 per cent since June 30. 

According to Mr. Woodruff, the 
Erie’s annual operating expenses and 
payroll taxes have risen $31,600,000 
since 1941. He said that the Erie’s 1941 
payroll was $46,328,320 for 22.481 em- 
ployees, as compared with $72,459,703 
for 23,666 employees in 1946, while the 
cost of coal has increased from $2.72 per 
ton in 1941 to $4.19 per ton in 1946, 
or 54 per cent. He also testified that 
the Erie’s 1946 rate of return was 2.09 
per cent; increases in rates granted by 
the commission are insufficient to meet 
Mcreased expenses since 1941 by $10,- 
063,000 per year; and the proposed 10 
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per cent interim increase plus the re- 
cently approved increase in commuta- 
tion fares would still fall short by ap- 
proximately $615,000 of meeting in- 
creased costs in wages and supplies. 
Asserting that the loss to water or 
motor carriers through higher freight 
rates will not be “great,” Mr. Doss re- 
minded the commission that the rail- 
roads “always reserve the right to modi- 
fy their rates from time to time to meet 
competitive conditions.” He added in 
part that the A.C.L., by spending $2,- 
500,000 less for maintenance of way and 
structures during the first six months 
of 1947, as compared with the same 
1946 period, was able to show a net 
railway operating income of $3,008,846. 
“If we had spent for maintenance of way 
and structures for the first six months 
of 1947 the same as was spent in the 
first six months of 1946,” he continued, 
“the net railway operating income would 
have been reduced to only $475,498.” 
The A.C. L. officer also testified that 
the road plans to spend $24,425,000 for 
additions to its rolling stock and $18,- 
588,000 for signal protection installation. 


Costly Signaling 


Mr. Knight stated that, on the basis 
of present conditions, the Seaboard’s 
net railway operating income for 1947 
would be only 6.13 cents of each dollar 
of revenue, as compared with 16.75 cents 
for the five-year period ended December 
31, 1930, and 14.12 cents for the 25-year 
period ended December 31, 1945. Pre- 
dicting a “worse” situation in 1948, he 
added that the cost of new equipment 
delivered to the road since last Janu- 
ary 1 or now on order totals $17,300,000, 
while the cost of signal installations will 
amount to approximately $20,000,000. 

Messrs. Hackworth, Neff, and Wise 
also testified extensively in support of 
the railroads’ request. The latter told 
the commission that the C. of Ga. in 
1946 received 23 per cent less per ton- 
mile for handling freight traffic than it 
did in 1922, adding that “for the first 
five months of 1947, the revenue per 
ton-mile was 18 per cent less than re- 
ceived in 1922.” 

Mr. Neff said that the railroads “look 
to the commission” to give them rates 
to earn sufficient funds to “take care of 
their improvements at their own expense 
and pay taxes while doing it.” Declar- 
ing that all trends are upward, except in 
the railroad industry, Mr. Neff said that 
if the M.P. had been allowed a return 
averaging at least 6 per cent on its in- 
vestment from 1921 to 1930, it would 
have had a sufficient backlog of re- 
sources to have weathered the financial 
depression of the 30’s and would “prob- 
ably never have been in bankruptcy.” 

Among the protestants, Dr. L. H. 
Bean, economist for the Department of 
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Agriculture, told the commission that 
any advance in freight rates at the pres- 
ent time would act as a spur toward in- 
flation and lead to an economic reces- 
sion. He declared that the railroads 
should raise their rates “only when the 
economy permits” and “when prices are 
in balance with production and income.” 

Testifying specifically in opposition 
to any increase in agricultural products, 
Dr. Bean predicted that the movement 
of crops in 1947 would equal and per- 
haps exceed 1946, when, he said, the 
railroads handled a record volume of 
such traffic. The witness asserted that 
the potential enlargement of the nation’s 
export program also would result in 
more freight traffic and added revenues 
to the carriers. 

Representing the state commission- 
ers, R. V. Gilbert, Washington, D. C., 
economist, and former research director 
for the Office of Price Administration, 
declared that, because the railroads are 
better off financially today than in 1939, 
there is no need for an emergency in- 
crease in freight rates. He supported 
this and numerous other contentions 
with a detailed statistical exhibit based 
on data obtained from A.A.R. and 
I. C.C. statements, comparative records 
of railroad earnings, operating costs and 
“trends,” personal assumptions based on 
prospective railroad traffic and on evi- 
dence presented earlier and in other rate 
proceedings by railroad officers. 


Sees Record Loadings 


According to Mr. Gilbert, the down- 
ward trend in passenger traffic “practic- 
ally ended” during the first six months 
of 1947, despite the prediction by rail- 
road officers that there would be further 
declines in the latter half of 1947 and 
next year. At the same time, he pre- 
dicted a record volume of freight traffic 
during the final six months of 1947, in 
spite of the shortage of freight cars. 
Elaborating on this statement, Mr. Gil- 
bert, who described Dr. Parmelee’s esti- 
mate of future expenses as being on the 
“high side,” said he expects carloadings 
of freight to increase by a minimum of 
5 per cent during the last half of 1947 
over the first six months. “A 4 to 5 
per cent increase in ton-miles in the last 
half of this year as compared with the 
similar period of last year is practically 
a certainty,” he said. 

Mr. Gilbert, who was subjected to ex- 
tensive questioning by the commission, 
declared that the railroads “over-main- 
tained” their systems in 1946, thus ne- 
cessitating large expenditures, and that 
those railroads reporting heavy deficits 
might be better off in some cases to “rip 
up their tracks” rather than to continue 
at great losses. This assertion led Jacob 
Aronson, vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the New York Central, and 
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chief counsel for the petitioning roads, 
to remark that “you would rather kill 
the patient than to cure him.” 

“Tt is difficult to see how there would 
be any emergency confronting the rail- 
roads which would require relief so 
badly that it would make any difference 
if it were put off for three or four 
months to allow a thorough examination 
of the issues,” Mr. Gilbert continued in 
part, adding that, as a whole, the rail- 
roads in 1944, 1945 and 1946 paid larger 
cash dividends than in any years since 
1931. 

The commission also devoted con- 
siderable time to the testimony of indi- 
vidual shippers, whose general conten- 
tion was that, although the carriers are 
in need of additional revenue, a flat in- 
crease of 10 per cent would definitely 
disturb the freight rate structure and 
place many shippers at a competitive 
disadvantage. The shippers recom- 
mended, for the most part, that the com- 
mission, should it approve the interim 
increase, prescribe certain rate maxima 
on virtually every specific commodity. 
The commission also is in receipt of a 
large number of verified statements and 
petitions with respect to the proposed 
increase. 





NEW BOOK ... 


Interstate Commerce and Traffic Law, by 
G. Lloyd Wilson. 677 pages. 8 in. by 
5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York 11. Price $7.35 

This author, professor of transportation 

and public utilities at the Wharton School 

of the University of Pennsylvania, director 
of the division of rates of the Office of 

Defense Transportation during the war, and 

authoritative writer on rate and traffic sub- 

jects, needs no introduction to Railway Age 
readers, as many of his carefully docu- 
mented and logically organized papers have 
appeared in these pages. The same clarity 
and coherence distinguish the book under 
review, as would be expected. In it Dr. 

Wilson has set forth the basic findings of 

the courts as to the rights and duties of 

carriers and shippers and users of trans- 
portation services under the Interstate 

Commerce Act and related administrative 

orders. 

This book is developed from a collection 
of cases prepared by the author and pub- 
lished in 1944 by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, in which form it was 
used as a text in university courses in 
traffic management and law and in the war 
training program of the federal Office of 
Education. It takes up each phase of traf- 


fic management, stating first the pertinent 
present provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, then giving a selection of sig- 
nificant decisions and statements of opinion 
of the courts affecting the rights and duties 
of shippers and carriers thereunder, along 
with an analvsis of the salient features of 
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each of these decisions. In this way appro- 
priate opinions and facts covering the whole 
range of the act are collected within a single 
volume for easy reference and comparison. 
While repetitious matter in the cases has 
been reduced, great care has been taken 
to preserve the meaning of the language in 
preparing the digests. 

The book takes up the basic law and 
relevant court decisions in the following 
order: Definition of interstate commerce; 
status and duties of a common carrier; 
freight car service; extension and abandon- 
ment of railroad facilities; railroad switch 
connections ; embargoes ; transit services and 
privileges; freight terminal services and 
demurrage; railroad terminal facilities; 
pooling of traffic and unification of facili- 
ties; the commodities clause; continuous 





carriage of freight; relations between rail 
and water carriers; damages and penalties 
for Interstate Commerce Act violations; 
unreasonableness in rate making; rebates 
and special rates; discrimination in rates; 
discrimination between interstate and intra- 
state rates ; undue prejudice and preference; 
fourth section rates ; the rule of rate making 
and fair return; valuation and the rate 
base; free transportation and reduced rates; 
allowances by carriers; tariff publication 
and construction; establishment of routes 
and misrouting ; divisions of joint rates be- 
tween carriers; collection, payment and 
guarantee of freight charges; loss, damage 
and delay claims; claims for overcharge 
and undercharge; reparations; accounts 
and records of interstate: carriers; and 
regulation of carriers’ securities. 





Elliott Fisher 
Lettering Machine 


An electric-powered mechanical means 
of lettering drawings, plans, charts and 
other forms prepared in engineering 
offices has been developed by the Under- 
wood Corporation, New York. Known 
as the Elliott Fisher Electric Lettering 
machine, this device embodies a letter- 
ing head in the form of a carriage 
traveling on a supporting mechanism 
that, in turn, is mounted on two bars, 
transverse of the carriage. These bars 
serve also as a track for movement of 


Sogeererreneny, 
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keyboard, with the key stroke electrically 
operated, and moves automatically on 
its guides for letter spacing. Line 
spacing is either automatic with the 
return of the lettering head or manual 
by means of a rifle-sight line indicator, 
which tells the operator at all times 
where the type will print. The writing 
area contains approximately 396 sq. in. 
of surface at one setting. 

The advantages claimed for the letter- 
ing machine are as follows: Mechanical 
precision at typing speed; sharp and 
clear type impressions due to the elec- 
trically-controlled stroke; the flat writ- 
ing surface which is visible to the 


The electric lettering machine in operation 


the machine at right angles to the 
operator. Directly beneath the bars is 
a flat platen or writing surface, 16% 
by 24 in. in size, with a roll in front 
and one behind for holding the work. 
The entire machine is mounted on a 
stand similar to a desk. ; 
The lettering head contains a standard 





operator at all times; pin-point accuracy 
due to the specially designed line indi- 
cator; and the availability of char- 
acters to suit the needs of the user. 
Also, the standard arrangement of the 
keyboard .is said to permit an office 
clerk to become a proficient operator 
quickly. 
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Johnson Again Raps 
“Rip Van Winkle” Ad 


Says Young has offered ‘“‘no 
usable suggestions” for 
relieving car shortage 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, has made “no usable sug- 
gestions” for alleviation of current freight- 
car shortages, Director J. Monroe Johnson 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
said last week in further comment on the 
Cc. & Os “Rip Van Winkle” advertise- 
ment. While he expressed full agreement 
with Mr. Young’s present emphasis on the 
C. & O.’s principal role as a “coal road,” 
the O. D. T. director at the same time 
took occasion to say that, “for the past 
year or two,” Mr. Young “has been raving 
with suggestions for improved passenger 
service based on C. & O. methods.” He 
added that “to consider the C. & O. a 
passenger road is humorous.” 

The “Rip Van Winkle” advertisement 
called for the elimination of railroad agree- 
ments on freight-service schedules as an 
aid in relieving the car shortage and Mr. 
Young’s recent statements stressing the 
C. & O.’s character as a “coal road” have 
been in reply to those whose critical com- 
ment on the ad has included figures show- 
ing that average freight-train speeds on 
the C. & O. are lower than those of cer- 
tain other roads. Like his previous com- 
ment, Colonel Johnson’s further observa- 
tions were made in replies to letters he 
has received about the ad. 


Replies to Letters—The statements 
quoted above were made in a September 
10 letter to Sylvan Cole, chairman of the 
board, National Shirt Shops, New York. 
The O. D. T. director also told Mr. Cole 
that “for anyone to think that for a few 
freight trains from the West coast to Chi- 
cago to slow their movement could affect 
the now stupendous freight car shortages 
brands that person as one totally unadvised 
in transportation matters.” 

In another recent letter, Dr. James E. 
Mills of Hartsville, S. C., Colonel Johnson 
said that the earlier C. & O. “hog” adver- 
tisement, like the ‘Rip Van Winkle’ ad, is 
more than impractical.”. He added: “No 
hog was ever shipped through Chicago 
without changing not only cars but trains. 
In fact, no livestock ever moved over 28 
hours without being unloaded, watered, 
fed, and rested.” 

Seemingly, Dr. Mills had also corres- 
ponded with Mr. Young, for the O. D. T. 
director referred to such correspondence 
as having led the doctor to conclude that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission “is 
at fault.” The commission “is a govern- 
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Users Dodge Cost of New 
Maryland Highways 


The very costly long-range pro- 
gram for widening, straightening and 
strengthening Maryland’s highways 
can be proceeded with, now that that 
state’s general sales tax is proving 
as remunerative as was hoped, ac- 
cording to_ reports from the state 
capital. Action on the road pro- 
gram had been held up until it could 
be demonstrated that the state’s gen- 
eral budget could be balanced with- 
out including receipts from high- 
way users that previously had been 
credited to it, and without charging 
it with highway patrol costs. 

The governor’s announcement of 
this added largesse to users of Mary- 
land roads said in part: 

“In the program for financing the 
plans for the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the road system in 
Maryland, I deemed it necessary to 
transfer the receipts of motor vehicles 
titling taxes in the estimated annual 
amount of $3,000,000 from the gen- 
eral funds to the road funds and to 
transfer the expense of the state 
police in the amount of $1,500,000 
from road funds to general funds. 

“This meant that the amount of 
money available for the construc- 
tion of roads would be increased 
$4,500,000 annually, but general funds 
would be decreased by the same 
amount. It was intended that a part 
of the receipts from the sales tax 
would replace this decrease in the 
general fund account and bring the 
budget into balance.” 











mental regulatory body and was not in- 
tended to be and is not a governmental 
agency to operate the railroads,” Colonel 
Johnson explained. He went on to say 
that the C. & O. advertisements have caused 
the commission to receive many inquiries— 
“so numerous, in fact, that I have mimeo- 
graphed copies of various letters written 
in connection with the ‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
ad.” A copy of that file was sent along 
to Dr. Mills. 

The letter to Mr. Cole indicates that he, 
too, received the file, but he came back 
to express his wonder “if someone is not 
missing the point” of the ad. Colonel 
Johnson assured him that the file “missed 
no point”; that “all the answers were there 
to one versed in transportation.” The 


O. D. T. director went on to advise that 
he was not seeking correspondence on the 
subject; he was “answering inquiries only,” 
while “wrestling with one of the most 


(Continued on page 70) 





Felton Says Steel 
Is Still Bottleneck 


Freight car builders cannot 
approach goal with 
current supply 


The nation’s freight car building pro- 
gram will fall far short of its 10,000-cars- 
per-month goal unless car builders receive 
additional steel for new cars, S. M. Felton, 
president of the American Railway Car 
Institute, advised Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 11. A survey just completed cov- 
ering seven months’ steel receipts by 19 
plants building freight cars, Mr. Felton 
said, shows plainly that it is impossible 
for the car builders and railroad shops to 
meet the goal agreed upon by government 
and private agencies with current steel 
receipts. The survey, made by the insti- 
tute, was conducted to ascertain the exact 
tonnage of steel for new car building 
actually received monthly by car builders 
and their steel inventory position at the 
end of each month. 

Confusion regarding the amount of steel 
received for new cars has arisen from the 
fact that steel allocations reported by the 
steel industry include steel for mainte- 
nance, repair and other purposes as well 
as for new cars, Mr. Felton explained. 
He summarized facts revealed by the sur- 
vey as follows: 

“At no time during recent months has 
the supply of steel for new domestic 
freight cars been adequate even for the 
7,000-cars-a-month program planned in a 
February Washington conference attended 
by steel, railroad, car builder and gov- 
ernment representatives. Under this pro- 
gram, rolling of steel for freight cars was 
to have been increased to a 10,000-car 
level, or 40 per cent, in July. Instead, 
July receipts of steel for new cars by the 
car builders showed a decrease of 20 per 
cent as compared with June and were about 
10 per cent below receipts in April and 
May.- To achieve and maintain a pace of 
10,000 cars a month, delivered by car 
builders and by railroad shops, obviously 
it is necessary to build up steel inventory 
sharply, and in balanced car sets. Other- 
wise, stoppages would wreck the proposed 
program. 

“The backlog of steel supplies should be 
at least doubled. In sharp contrast with 
that need, the car builders’ inventories of 
steel for new cars increased only about 20 
per cent, April through June, and showed 
a decline at the end of July—the month 
during which a sharp step-up of supply 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Won't Control N.Y.C. 
as Director—Young 


Says he would not seek to 
exercise control without 


I. C.C. approval 


Testifying this week at Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings on his applica- 
tion for authority to serve on the New 
York Central’s board of directors, Robert 
R. Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, denied that such a position would 
give him “control” of the Central or that 
he would attempt to exercise “control” 
without specific approval of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Young’s testimony, which cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, included his 
condemnation of what he has observed to 
be the reliance of the railroad industry 
generally on the pending Bulwinkle bill as 
a cure for its anti-trust troubles. He said 
he had been “told by the President that he 
would probably veto that bill if it ever 
got to him.” 

The C. & O. chairman’s denial that 
favorable commission action on his present 
application would give him “control” of 
the Central came when counsel for oppos- 
ing parties confronted him, on cross-exami- 
nation, with newspaper reports of inter- 
views wherein he was quoted as having 
said that his election to the Central board 
would result in his “control” of that road. 
Mr. Young said that the newspaper stories 
contained an “error,” which, he added, was 
“not serious,” for it merely amounted to 
a failure to report “all the refinements” 
of his statements. He explained that he 
had said in such instances that his interest 
in N. Y. C. would lead the way to control 
by the “stockholders” instead of the 
“bankers.” 


A “Refined” Distinction—Later on, 
Mr. Young made a similar reply when he 
was asked about other recent newspaper 
stories which had quoted him as having 
said that he would resign from his C. & O. 
positions and thus remove his bid for the 
N. Y. C. directorship from I. C. C. juris- 
diction if the commission’s decision on the 
present application were adverse. There 
again, he said, a “refinement had been 
missed” by the reporters. He explained 
that he hadn’t said he “would” resign—he 
had said he “could.” And he now says he 
“can” and “may,” but he doesn’t say he 
“will.” The C. & O. chairman went on 
to say that the reporters’ “errors” were 
not serious in this instance either. He 
added, however, that such things are “more 
delicate” when it comes to public hearings 
before the commission where one must 
be “more careful.” 

The hearings, at Washington, D. C., are 
before Assistant Director C. E. Boles of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance, who 
recently made a proposed report recom- 


mending that the commission deny an 
unopposed application of the Wabash’s 
president, Arthur K. Atkinson, for au- 


thority to serve also as a director of the 
Lehigh Valley, in both of which the Penn- 
sylvania and affiliated companies have sub- 
stantial interests. In addition to Mr. 


Young’s application, the proceedings also 
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involve a like application of C. & O. Presi- 
dent Robert J. Bowman, and the petition 
of C. & O. and Alleghany Corporation for 
release of the formers 400,000 shares of 
N. Y. C. stock from the requirement 
whereby it has been deposited with the 
Chase National Bank as independent vot- 
ing trustee under the trusteeship created 
pursuant to the commission’s June, 1945, 
decision approving Alleghany’s control of 
the C. & O., New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and Pere Marquette. 


To Distribute N. K. P. Stock—The 
Pere Marquette was recently merged into 
the C. & O., which this week announced 
that its plan to divest itself of Nickel Plate 
stock would be consummated on November 
10 when such holdings would be distributed 
to C.. & O. stockholders as a dividend. 
The announcement, made in Washington 
while the hearings on the Central director- 
ships were in progress, followed the com- 
mission’s recent decision dismissing, for lack 
of jurisdiction, a C. & O. application for 
authority to make the distribution. In view 
of this divestment, the C. & O.-Alleghany 
petition in the present proceedings has been 
amended to eliminate the proposal that the 
Nickel Plate stock, instead of the N. Y. C. 
shares, be deposited with the trustee. 

Other witnesses favoring the applications 
and petition preceded Mr. Young on the 
witness stand. They were Mr. Bowman, 
and other C. & O. officers as follows: Ross 
S. Marshall, senior vice-president ; William 
H. Wenneman, vice-president—finance and 
corporate relations ; and Carlton W. Meyer, 
assistant to the president. Also, William 
N. Leonard, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Rutgers University, Julius Gro- 
dinsky, associate professor of finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Governor 
Clarence W. Meadows of West Virginia, 
who said he was appearing of his own 
volition. J. C. Kauffman, C. & O. general 
counsel, was in general charge of the pres- 
entation; but counsel for the petitioners in- 
cluded former Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana. 

Generally these proponents looked to ulti- 
mate consolidation of the C. & O. and 
N. Y. C., stressing the “complementary” 
nature of the two systems and arguing 
that the benefits of union would greatly 
outweigh any adverse effects of lessened 
competition at the relatively few points 
where competition now exists. This testi- 
mony as to the benefits of ultimate consoli- 
dation was objected to by protestants, and 
Assistant Director Boles agreed that it was 
not relevant to the present proceedings. 
Nevertheless, he let it go into the record, 
noting that it was intermingled with other 
testimony bearing on benefits expected to 
accrue to C. & O. and N. Y. C. in the 
nearer future as a result of the election 
of Messrs. Young and Bowman to the 
latter’s board. 


Opposition’s Views—Protestants in- 
cluded the Virginian, various communities 
in Virginia and some in West Virginia, 
a group of Nickel Plate preferred stock- 
holders, and the Chrysler Corporation and 
Packard Motor Car Company. Another 
intervener was the Detroit (Mich.) Board 
of Commerce which announced that it 
would not oppose the applications in view 
of assurances that all existing routes would 

(Continued on page 71) 











Trend of Rail Wages 
Analyzed by Monroe 


Comparisons with other indus- 
tries also shown by assist- 
ant director of B.R.E. 


Comparative trends of wages on the rail- 
roads and in other industries are analyzed 
by J. Elmer Monroe, assistant director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, in a re- 
cently-published pamphlet entitled “Rail- 
road Men and Wages.” Because of his 
work with carrier conference committees 
in general wage cases, Mr. Monroe, as 
the prefatory note says, has “devoted many 
years to the compilation and analysis of 
data relating to employment, rates of pay, 
and employee earnings.” 

The note goes on to describe the 
pamphlet as one which “summarizes a 
number of facts which are presented in 
condensed form for handy reference.” It 
is a volume of 155 pages, illustrated with 
several charts and containing many sta- 
tistical tabulations, which do not, however, 
cover the recent arbitration award of 15% 
cents per hour to non-operating employees. 
Generally, Mr. Monroe lets the figures 
speak for themselves, his comments being 
designed to point up what they show and 
to guide the reader’s interpretation of the 
showing. 


Unions Limit Days Worked—Open- 
ing chapters explain briefly how railroad 
employees are organized for collective bar- 
gaining and how they are paid. In the 
latter connection, there is a highlight de- 
scription of the train service employees’ 
dual basis of pay. There Mr. Monroe 
points out that the enginemen’s scale is 
graded according to weight on drivers ot 
locomotives, and thus those employees 
“stand to benefit in increased pay as the 
railroads put in service heavier and more 
powerful locomotives.” He also notes that 
the monthly mileage limitation, imposed 
by the unions to spread the available 
work, “artificially limits the earning oppor- 
tunities” of the men in train and engine 
service. 

Coming to his consideration of employee 
compensation, Mr. Monroe sets up a tabu- 
lation showing that the straight-time rate 
of pay of all railroad employees averaged 
113.9 cents per hour during the first quar- 
ter of 1947. The average hourly earnings 
(straight time and overtime) during the 
same period is shown at 121.7 cents, while 
the weekly earnings averaged $60.18 per 
employee. The average compensation for 
the year 1946 was $3,069. 

Excluding the “executives, officials, and 
staff assistants” group, this year’s first- 
quarter figure for the average straight-time 
hourly rate becomes 111.9 cents; the aver- 
age hourly earnings were 119.8 cents; and 
the average weekly earnings $59.30. The 
latter was 81.5 per cent greater than the 
comparable figure for the first quarter of 
1929, 68.1 per cent greater than 1939, and 
15.3 per cent greater than 1944. 

It is Mr. Monroe’s contention that the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Debit Roads Seek Arbitration 
for Express Dispute 


It is understood that .a number of rail- 
roads, the express revenues of which would 
be debited under a plan to readjust the 
division of express revenues retroactively 
for a seven-year period ended March 31, 
1947, agreed at St. Louis, Mo., on Sep- 
tember 11, to ask to have their protest to 
the plan submitted to arbitration. The dis- 
pute between so-called “debit” and “credit” 
roads arises from a recommendation by 
Carrier Committee D (accounting) of 
owning roads of the Railway Express 
Agency that a retroactive adjustment be 
made for the period—when express busi- 
ness increased enormously due to the war— 
with a view to equalizing individual serv- 
ice performance with revenue fluctuations. 
In short, roads would be debited to the 
extent that their performance of service— 
measured in car-foot-miles—fell below the 
fluctuations in revenues and, conversely, 
roads performing relatively greater service 
in proportion to revenues would be credited 
with additional compensation. The board 
of directors of the Railway Express Agency 
approved the recommendation on June 24. 

Roads which would be “debit” lines under 
the proposal have protested the basis for 
the readjustments on the grounds, among 
others, that the arrangement was carried 
out according to contract and cannot be 
modified retroactively and that car-foot- 
miles are not a true measure of service 
performed. These roads contend that, be- 
fore the period of heavy war traffic, many 
lines actually filled far less than the as- 
signed car floor space, so that they were 
able to handle the increased business later 
without any increase therein. 

It is unofficially reported that the “credit” 
lines, meeting in Chicago on September 16, 
failed to reach an agreement on arbitration 
of the matter. 


Young Thinking of F. R. P. 
Merger with A. A. R. 


Robert R. Young might be disposed to 
merge his Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress into the Association of American 
Railroads if he wins his fight for “con- 
trol” of the New York Central and 
thereby acquires also “control” of the 
association. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
chairman made that statement to reporters 
this week in Washington, D. C., where 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
holding hearings on his application for 
authority to serve on the N. Y.C. board 
of directors. 

He had previously explained how he 
expected “control” of N.Y.C. to result 
in his “control” of the A.A. R., saying 
that the Central, the Pennsylvania and 
Union Pacific contribute about 25 per cent 
of the association’s budget. He added 
that any road making the Central’s con- 
tribution should have a firm grip on the 
“purse strings” and thus an important part 
in policy-making. In suggesting the pos- 
sibility of a merger of the two organiza- 
tions, Mr. Young indicated that the matter 
was not yet settled in his own mind; for 
he said also that it might be found de- 
Sirable for the federation to continue its 
Separate existence. 
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He added that the federation now has 
15,000 dues-paying members, including one 
“labor organization,’ which was later 
identified as the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Employees Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. Meanwhile, Mr. Young had suggest- 
ed “travel research” as something the 
A. A. R. should be doing. 

He spoke also of “featherbedding,” call- 
ing it “a crime against all of us.” And he 
reiterated his complaint against “banker” 
influence on railroad boards of directors 
where there is “no ownership representa- 
tion.” Later on, Mr. Young conceded that 
bankers are “no worse” than management, 
labor, capital, or any other “special in- 
terest” which is seeking its own ends. 

His further comment. included con- 
demnation of what he has observed to be 
the failure of railroad managements to 
press for necessary rate increases with 
sufficient vigor. Railroad presidents, he 
said, have no incentive to “raise hell” 
about low rates, because big shippers, who 
sit on railroad boards of directors, would 
regard it as “unfriendly” if carrier 
presentations in rate cases were “more 
than an act.” Arguing that the carriers 
are entitled to a much higher return on 
their investment, Mr. Young asserted that 
“no industry is so undercapitalized” as 
the railroads. 


Authority to Increase Passenger 
Fares Sought by New Haven 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to increase, on one 
day’s notice, its coach fares by 15 per cent 
—from 2.5 cents per mile to 2.875 cents per 
mile—and to apply a corresponding increase 
to its present minimum one-way fare of 15 
cents. According to the New Haven, the 
proposed increases, if. applied to both inter- 
state and intrastate traffic, would produce 
additional revenues of $5,300,000 in 1948. 
No increase is sought in first-class fares. 

Indication that the New Haven would 
seek an increase in its coach fares was 
made this week by H. S. Palmer, president 
of the road, in testimony before the com- 
mission in Ex Parte 166, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue. In its petition, the New 
Haven observed that its passenger opera- 
tions in 1946 produced a deficit of $1,546,309 
in net railway operating income. It esti- 
mated that its net railway operating income 
in 1947, at the present rate level, would 
produce a deficit of $2,807,000, an1 indi- 
cated that the principal reason for proposing 
the additional increase (New Haven coach 
fares were raised in April from 2.2 to 2.5 
cents per mile) is the “sudden impact of 
the September 1 wage increase.” 


Strike on Union R. R. Ends 


The “unauthorized” strike of operating 
employees of the Union ended on Septem- 
ber 12, after that road’s operation had been 
halted for eight days, when an angree- 
ment was reached between brotherhood 
and management representatives for the 
settlement of the dispute. As reported in 
Railway Age last week, steel production 
of the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation, 
a United States Steel subsidiary (as is 


the railroad) was cut practically to zero 
when the strike occurred. 

The statement announcing the agreement 
indicated that the strikers had won an in- 
crease of 15 cents per hour in the basic 
wage rate, effective on their return to 
work. Any increase that may be awarded 
the operating unions as a result of gen- 
eral nationwide negotiations which are ex- 
pected to begin soon will apply to those 
employees of the Union to the extent that 
it exceeds 15 cents an hour. The agree- 
ment incorporates provisions for vacations 
with pay, related to years of service, and 
establishes a one-year moratorium on rules 
change proposals by either party. 


Administration of Bankruptcy 
Act by I.C.C. to Be Probed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
handling of railroad reorganization cases 
under section®77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
will be the subject of a hearing starting 
September 30 at Washington, D. C., it 
has been announced by Senator Reed, Re- 
publican of Kansas, chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

Senator Reed, who assailed the commis- 
sion’s practices at a press conference, as 
reported in Railway Age of August 9, page 
71, said that he has been authorized by 
Senator White, Republican of Maine, chair- 
man of the full committee, to conduct the 
investigation. Other members of the sub- 
committee are Senators Meyers, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, and Hawkes, Republican 
of New Jersey. 

According to Senator Reed, presently at 
his Parsons, Kans., home, it is his inten- 
tion to call to the stand each member of 
the commission in order to “inquire his 
part in preparation of the various reor- 
ganization plans and on what he based his 
proposal for the new capitalization.” 

The subcommittee chairman is co-sponsor 
with Senator Meyers of a bill, S. 249, which 
would set up procedures for the voluntary 
readjustment of railroad financial struc- 
tures, including provisions making such 
procedures applicable to certain railroads 
already undergoing reorganization as well 
as to roads not yet in the hands of the 
court. The bill was left pending on the 
Senate calendar when the recent session 
of Congress adjourned in July, and the 
House likewise failed to act on a similar 
measure, H.R. 3980, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Reed, Republican of Illinois. 


Hearing Date Set on Government 
Charges Against Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set December 15 as the hearing date in 
the proceedings involving five of the com- 
plaints filed against the railroads by the 
federal government, which, as noted in 
Railway Age of August 9, page 75, and 
previous issues, has assailed various rates 
and charges on war freight. The hearings 
will be held at the commission’s Washing- 
ton, D. C., offices before Division 4. 

The complaints, wherein reparations are 
sought for alleged overcharges, pertain to 
(1) rates for the shipments of crated au- 
tomobiles; (2) refusal of the railroads to 
apply their export rates to government 
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freight destined for overseas but stopped 
“temporarily” at interior storage-in-transit 
depots; (3) rates on airplane landing mats; 
and (4) “policing rules” maintained by 
the railroads in the application of their 
transcontinental export rates to Pacific 
Coast ports, which, according to the De- 
partment of Justice, defeated the govern- 
ment’s right to land grant deductions on 
military and naval export traffic. 

The commission, in consolidating the pro- 
ceedings for hearing, said that the five com- 
plaints present issues, which, in its opinion, 
are so closely related that their joint hear- 
ing and consideration is desirable or “even 
imperatively necessary.” At the same time, 
however, it denied a request submitted by 
the railroads that all similar complaints 
filed by the government should be combined 
for a hearing on a single record. 

According to the commission, the com- 
plaints set for hearing December 15 are 
“sufficiently comprehensive” to include all 
of the more important quéstions of law 
and fact presented by the complaints as a 
whole. “The other pending complaints,” it 
said, “involve issues of somewhat more 
individual nature, which, it is believed, do 
not require joint consideration with those 
of the five complaints now assigned for 
hearing.” 

The commission directed the complainant 
to supply copies of its testimony to the 
commission and counsel for the defendants 
not later than December 1. It said that it 
will “subsequently announce” dates for 
which a similar arrangement will apply to 
the defendants. 


Johnson Again Raps 
“Rip Van Winkle” Ad 


(Continued from page 67) 


disastrous car shortages in history.” Then 
came his comment on the C. & O. as a 
coal and passenger road. 


“Critical” Coal Car Shortage—“The 
most critical car shortage now is coal 
cars,” Colonel Johnson continued. “Not 
only is the C. & O. a coal road, it is a 
good one, one of the best, although its 
movements are slower than the national 
average and it is slower than the Norfolk 
& Western which is exactly the same sort 
of a coal road, operating out of the same 
originating territory to the same destina- 
tions. 

“If the western roads with the alleged 
agreements can maintain faster movements, 
it would be a good idea, if this saves cars, 
for the C. & O. to make such agreements. 
But speed does not necessarily save cars. 
In fact, during the war the O. D. T. slowed 
the schedules on the western roads in 
order to get more goods over the transcon- 
tinental single-track lines. That might need 
some explanation to you but I haven’t the 
time, except to say that during the war we 
had hundreds of troop passenger trains 
a day over the transcontinental lines and 
innumerable fast premium freight trains 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard and Merchant Marine. There is 
nothing more opposed and disruptive to 
schedules or car conservation than inor- 
dinately fast trains. Car days are saved 
in freight yards, at interchange points, 
and in prevention of congestion of all sorts. 
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“In addition to this, if the agreements 
to which Mr. Young refers are in existence, 
and perhaps they are, as I recollect the de- 
livery in Chicago on perishables is the 
sixth morning. The short lines could not 
possibly make it on the fifth morning and 
the circuitous lines could not possibly stag- 
ger into a seventh morning. And, too, 
if there are such agreements, the effect 
would be that the short lines would slow 
their movements, and so far as movement is 
concerned, waste a few hours from the 
West coast to Chicago, which loss, if any, 
would be fully compensated by the cir- 
cuitous lines expediting their movement.” 

In reporting that Mr. Young had made 
“no usable suggestions,” Colonel Johnson 
said that, meanwhile, “we are doing many 
things to furnish sufficient transportation 
to the nation”; and “so far we have been 
reasonably successful.” In closing, the 
O. D. T. director reminded Mr. Cole that 
the railroads are now doing a bigger job 
than they performed during the war. 

“Just a short time ago,” he said, “the 
nation as a whole was acclaiming the rail- 
roads for their miraculous service during 
the war. Now the war is over. The 
railroads with less are doing more and 
are on the verge, it appears, of being con- 
demned for doing a poor job, whereas in 
effect they are more efficient than ever in 
their history. 

“Strange to say, I have received no com- 
plaint from any traffic manager, of which 
there are literally thousands in the United 
States who look after the traffic and trans- 
portation interests of their firms, including 
the biggest to the smallest corporations 
and companies. Many inquiries have come 
in which, judged by the letterheads—and 
many have no letterheads, many are in 
longhand—indicate no familiarity with traf- 
fic and transportation.” 


Felton Says Steel 


Is Still Bottleneck 

(Continued from page 67) 
had been planned. If the current in- 
ventories were wholly in balanced car sets 
of steel, which unfortunately they are not, 
this metal could be run through assembly 
lines and exhausted in a little more than 
five weeks at the programmed rate of 
operations. Sustained high production can- 
not be achieved if the margin of metal 
supply is that tight, as well as unbalanced 
—particularly since supply conditions have 
not improved, but have become more un- 
certain, recently. 

“During July the car builders received 
enough steel to build about 4,500 domestic 
freight cars. Discussions of the 10,000- 
car program have assumed that the rail- 
road shops would build 1,500 cars monthly 
and the car builders, 8,500. Allowing for 
the time-lag of fabrication, this means that 
it should have been possible to achieve 
deliveries at that rate in September or 
October if steel had been received in the 
promised quantities in July. Actually, the 
car builders got only a little more than 
half the steel needed to meet the program. 
Following this persistent lag in the pro- 
posed steel supply program, future plan- 
ning now is made uncertain by the rail 








strike in Pittsburgh which is crippling 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel, one of the prin- 
cipal suppliers of freight car types of steel. 

“I have no doubt that the steel industry 
has lived up to its promises in delivering 
overall tonnages of steel to the railroads 
and railroad suppliers,’ Mr. Felton con- 


cluded. “However, to solve the nation’s 
No. 1 transportation problem, the pro- 
duction of more freight cars, there must 
be a greater allocation of steel for new 
cars. I know that there are many demands 
upon the steel industry. It has done a 
remarkable job in holding production so 
high while the nation reconverted at such 
speed and to such high levels of output. 
But this new expansion of our economy 
in itself has increased the demand for 
freight cars, and in order to avoid under- 
mining the great gains we have made, 


‘ we must produce more freight cars. Ten 


thousand freight cars a month cannot be 
produced unless a sharply increased ton- 
nage of steel is made available to the rail- 


- way car builders and to railroad car shops. 


This is not merely a car builders’ or a 
railroaders’ problem. It is a national prob- 
lem—a vital problem.” 


Seaboard’s New Florida Train 


A streamline train as yet unnamed will 
begin operation December 12 between New 
York and Miami, Fla., and St. Peters- 
burg over the lines of the Pennsylvania, 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
and the Seaboard Air Line, the latter road 
has announced. A contest in which the 
first prize will be $500 will be announced 
to select a name for the new train. 

Complementing the established “Silver 
Meteor” service, which provides after- 
noon departures from: New York, the new 
train will be scheduled for morning de- 
partures, with one night en route to Flor- 
ida destinations. It will be equipped with 
new roomette and bedroom sleeping cars, 
coaches with adjustable reclining seats, and 
dining cars with stainless steel kitchens. 


R. E. A. Emergency Board 


President Truman has issued an execu- 
tive order creating an emergency board to 
investigate a dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency and certain of its em- 
ployees represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
American Federation of Labor. 

A similar dispute between the R. E. A. 
and its employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was settled 
recently when those employees were given 
the same increase (1514 cents per hour) 
that was awarded by the arbitration board 
to non-operating railroad employees. 


10 Years of Rocket Service 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on 
September 19 marked the tenth anniversary 
of its inauguration of Diesel-powered 
“Rocket” service. The “Peoria Rocket,” 
first of the railroad’s streamliners to be 
put in service, has carried some 2,300,000 
passengers. on the Chicago-Peoria, IIl, 
run, and traveled approximately 2,500,000 
mi. during a decade of record passenget 
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Aleo—G. E. locomotive heads Freedom Train 


trafic, it was stated. The “Des Moines 
Rocket,” placed in operation on September 
26, 1937, will have transported an estimated 
1,850,000 passengers in 10 years of daily 
service between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Towa. 


Won’t Control N.Y.C. 
as Director — Young 


(Continued from page 68) 


be kept open. The Chrysler-Packard inter- 
est was in rates on new automobiles out 
of the Detroit area, it being their position 
that N. Y. C., the leading proponent otf 
a lower rate scale, had thus far been suc- 
cessfully opposed by the C. & O.-Pere Mar- 
quette. 

Questioning of witnesses by the automo- 
bile manufacturers’ counsel, Parker Mc- 
Collester, indicated their fears that Messrs. 
Young and Bowman would bring the 
N. Y. C. around to the C. & O.-Pere Mar- 
quette way of thinking on this auto-rate 
matter. Mr. Young, in his testimony, made 
frequent references to this intervention, 
charging that it was an attempt by com- 
panies earning a “40 per cent” return to 
get lower rates out of an industry earning 
less than 2 per cent. It reminded him “of 
Doris Duke intervening in a wage pro- 
ceeding to see that her footman doesn’t 
get a raise.” 

Mr. Young’s presentation got under way 
when he gave an outline of his career, 
saying that after a brief “retirement,” of 
which he soon “tired,” he began looking 
around in 1937 “for the easiest berth which 
I could find, the berth where I could make 
the greatest record with the least effort.” 
He “chose the railroad business.” 

He then told how he acquired the former 
Van Sweringen holdings, saying that he 
and his associates stepped in and “saved” 
the Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette from 
the “rathole” of reorganization. The “bank- 
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ers,” Mr. Young added, sought to have the 
Cc. & O. “save” the Erie, too, and they 
even “got Jesse Jones to put on some pres- 
sure” to that end. Mr. Young said he 
later found out that the “bankers” had 
some Erie loans outstanding. 


The Erie Phase—He claimed that the 
Erie, “through our efforts,” was the last 
road to go into bankruptcy and the first to 
come out; and it was the “only one” that 
preserved any equities. The witness pre- 
dicted that the Missouri Pacific, in which 
Alleghany is also interested, would perhaps 
be another such case in view of the I. C. C.’s 
recent request for return of the reorgani- 
zation plan for reconsideration in the light 
of changed conditions. In the cases of 
other bankrupt roads, which the “insurance 
companies were looking after,” the stock- 
holders were wiped out, Mr. Young said. 

He later conceded, in response to ques- 
tions from Assistant Director Boles, that 
the Erie was not the only reorganized 
road in which any equities: were preserved ; 
but he suggested that the presiding officer 
should indulge him in a “bit of poetic 
license” in view of the fact that there were 
only “two or three” such cases. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Young had testified that 
his interest in a C. & O.-N. Y. C. tie-up 
had been aroused by Mr. Bowman after 
the Nickel Plate stockholders rejected the 
C. & O. merger offer. He called N. Y. C. 
“the finest railroad property in the richest 
country in the world,” and said also that it 
should be the “most profitable” railroad. 

If elected to the N. Y. C. board, Mr. 
Young plans, among other things, to pro- 
mote better through service at Chicago. 
Also, he would endeavor to “sell” the Cen- 
tral ‘on the idea of a new lightweight train 
which the C. & O. is presently working 
on.” The train, as Mr. Young described 
it, “weighs only a fifth as much per pas- 
senger as present trains”; it is “three and 
one-half feet lower, six inches wider, and is 
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rubber cushioned and can travel at speeds 
of 100 m. p. h. a lot easier than present 
equipment can travel at 60.” Moreover, 
there would be a “front-end car” to carry 
“all of the service machinery which now 
clutters up the area between the bottom 
of the car and the rails.” 


To Make Diesels “Obsolete”—In an- 
other place, Mr. Young said that the C. & 
O. is now experimenting with a coal-burn- 
ing, gas-turbine locomotive that “will make 
the Diesels obsolete.” He objects to the 
use of Diesels, and would have the govern- 
ment order them off railroads. He does 
not think it is in the public interest to con- 
sume the country’s oil supplies in that 
manner. 

Earlier the C. & O. chairman had indi- 
cated how he thinks passenger services 
might be improved, and criticized the pas- 
senger-service policies of the railroads— 
the “progressive railroads,” he called them, 
striking that sarcastic note many times. 
It was the “progressive” railroads, he said, 
that turned down the “$75 million” he 
wanted to put into the rehabilitation of 
sleeping cars. They wouldn’t take what 
they called his “sucker money,” Mr. Young 
added. And he went on to say that “even 
if I was a sucker, they should have taken 
my $75 million and let the public enjoy it.” 

In making his attack on the “bankers” 
more specific, Mr. Young said his remarks 
were not an indictment of all bankers, but 
only of “certain bankers,” whom he named 
as J. P. Morgan & Co., “the Mellons,” 
and Harriman & Company. Bankers as a 
whole, Mr. Young said, “are a fine bunch 
of people”; his grandfather was a banker, 
and so was his father. 

As to J. P. Morgan & Co., he said “their 
railroad connection is the New York Cen- 
tral.” As to the Mellons, “their railroad 
is the Pennsylvania” ; and they “also are the 
Pullman Company,” and “the Virginian, of 
whom you heard a lot this week, but they 
haven’t said anything about the Mellons 
yet.” Of Harriman & Company, Mr. Young 
said it “is the Union Pacific.” 


Plans for the Central—Asked what 
he could accomplish on the N. Y. C. board 
if he did not attain “control,” Mr. Young 
indicated that he would undertake to “sell” 
his ideas or carry them to the public in 
advertising as he had done with respect to 
through coast-to-coast service, competitive 
bidding on securities, and the “black mar- 
ket” in Pullman reservations. When it was 
suggested that he could carry on adver- 
tising campaigns without a seat on the 
N. Y. C. board, Mr. Young replied that 
advertising “doesn’t always work.” He 
added that it hadn’t worked yet on the 
matter of schedule agreements. The “Rip 
Van Winkle” ad, he went on, was four 
weeks old, and “I’m getting impatient.” 

In response to other questions on cross- 
examination, Mr. Young denied that he 
would be sitting “on both sides of the 
table” in cases where C. & O. and N. Y. C. 
interests were in conflict. He asserted that 
it was his practice to “lean over back- 
wards” in such situations. He also accused 
counsel for the city of Norfolk and the 
Chrysler-Packard counsel of placing “nar- 
row sectional” and “selfish” interests 
against railroad consolidations which are 
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the “key to national defense” and the 
“key” to minimizing the effects of the “next 
depression.” Meanwhile, Mr. Young and 
other C. & O. witnesses had mentioned 
many times their vision of a C. & O.- 
N. Y. C. system that would be a worthy 
competitor of what they called the “Penn- 
sylvania-Norfolk & | Western-Wabash” 
system. 

In response to questions as to how he 
proposed to remove “banker” control from 
the N. Y. C. board, Mr. Young said that 
he thought the “mere presence” of himself 
and Mr. Bowman would have that result. 
He did not recall that his election to the 
C. & O. board had resulted in any re- 
movals of other directors. He did, how- 
ever, mention the case of former C. & O. 
President G. D. Brooke, who “was retired 
at 65 years of age on a $25,000 pension and 
a $25,000 consultant fee.” Mr. Young 
added that he thought Mr. Brooke “was 
going to stay and advise us, but a few 
weeks later he turned up as chairman of the 
Virginian.” 


Treasury Officers’ Meeting 


The Treasury Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads will hold its 
annual meeting at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., on October 8-10. The 
program will include addresses by W. T. 
Faricy, président; E. H. Bunnell, vice- 
president, and Dr. C. S. Duncan, econ- 
omist, of the A. A.R.; E. S. French, presi- 
dent, Boston & Maine; L. F. Whittemore, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton; and T. J. Tobin, comptroller, Erie 
(chairman, Accounting Division, A. A. R.), 
as well as reports by the sectional groups 
and the officers of the division. 


Operating Revenues in August 
3.8 Per Cent Above 1946 


From preliminary reports of 81 Class I 
railroads representing 81.4 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
August gross amounted to $599,820,715, an 
increase of 3.8 per cent above the $577,- 
977,312 reported for the same 1946 month. 
Estimated August freight revenues were 
$479,691,135, compared with $443,674,245, 
an increase of 8.1 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues were $75,482,952, com- 
pared with $92,121,576, a decrease of 18.1 
per cent. The estimate for all other reve- 
nues totaled $44,646,628, compared with 
$42,181,491, an increase of 5.8 per cent. 


Modification of Signaling Order 
Sought by Missouri Pacific 


The Missouri Pacific and its subsidiary, 
the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a petition seeking modification of 
the commission’s order of June 17 in the 
Docket No. 29543 proceeding. The M. P. 
and its affiliates had been given until 
September 17 to file their exceptions to 
the order, wherein the commission has re- 
quired the carriers to install automatic 
train-stop or train-control systems, cab sig- 
nal systems, or automatic block signals on 
lines over which high-speed trains are run. 

The M.P. seeks modification of the 
order so as to permit it to operate pass- 
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Ops May Demand 30-Cent 
Hourly Wage Increase 


Demands for a wage increase of at 
least 30 cents an hour will probably 
be made upon the railroads by the 
five operating unions as a result of 
a meeting of the unions’ representa- 
tives scheduled to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on September 18, A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainment, de- 
clared in Chicago on September 17. 
These new demands are in addition 
to and separate from changes in 
some 44 working rules already “de- 
manded” by the unions which would 
cost the railroads an estimated bil- 
lion dollars annually. (See Railway 
Age of August 2, page 36.) 











enger trains powered by Diesel-electric 
locomotives at a maximum speed of 85 
m.p.h. between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 
Texarkana, Tex., and between Hoising- 
ton, Kan., and Pueblo, Col. Both segments 
are protected by automatic block signals, 
while centralized traffic control also’ is 
used on the former. The M. P. also would 
operate passenger trains at a maximum 
speed of 65 m.p.h. and freight trains at 
a maximum speed of 50 m.p.h. between 
Nevada, Mo., and Carthage, described by 
the road as “non-signal” territory. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
seeks modification of the order so as to 
permit it to operate passenger trains 
hauled by Diesel-electrics at a maximum 
speed of 75 m.p.h.; other passenger trains 
at a maximum speed of 65 m.p.h.; and 
freight trains at a maximum speed of 50 
m.p.h. between Vanderbilt, Tex., and 
Brownsville. That segment also is de- 
scribed as “non-signal” territory. The 
M.P. said that 1,078 miles of track are 
affected by the proposed modifications. 


I. C. C. Modifies Decision on 
Eastern Fare Increases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recent decision, authorizing eastern rail- 
roads to increase their commutation fares 
and so-called multiple fares, also made 
certain modifications in the commission’s 
May 20 order which authorized the eastern 
roads to increase their basic one-way fares 
from 2.2 to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches 
and from 3.3 to 3.5 cents per mile in parlor 
and sleeping cars. As noted in the Railway 
Age of September 13, page 86, the com- 
mission’s conclusions as to the commu- 
tation- and multiple-fare phase of the case 
were substantially the same as those recom- 
mended by Examiner Burton Fuller and 
set out in detail in the issue of July 26, 
page 93. 

As to the basic-fare phase, the railroads 
had filed a petition objecting to the May 20 
order’s failure to approve the proposed 
5-cent minimum increase for short hauls 
and the double one-way basis for round- 
trip hauls between 100 and 200 miles. In 
the former connection the present report 
authorizes a scale of short-distance coach 
fares which reflects an average increase 








of 4.7 per cent, and is set up on a diminish- 
ing basis per mile until the 2.5-cent basis 
is reached at 15.5 miles and over. For 
short-distance (22.5 miles or less) fares in 
sleeping and parlor cars, the proposed 
5-cent minimum increase was authorized. 
With respect to round-trip fares, the pres- 
ent report grants the railroad request for 
authority to charge double the one-way 
basis for trips up to 200 miles. 


Welding Society Elects Magrath 
Executive Secretary 


At a meeting on July 11, the board of 
directors of the American Welding Society 
unanimously selected Joseph Gordon Ma- 
grath to the new position of executive 
secretary of the society, the duties of which 
he assumed on September 2. As the chief 
staff officer of the society, Mr. Magrath 
will work with other members of the head- 
quarters staff in directing the activities of 
this national engineering organization of 
about 7,500 members. M. M. Kelly, secre- 
tary; W. Spraragen, editor of the Welding 
Journal and director of the Welding Re- 
search Council; and S. A. Greenberg, 
technical secretary, will continue in their 
present duties. 

Mr. Magrath was born in Philadelphia 
on July 28, 1899. He is a registered engi- 
neer of the state of Illinois, and in addi- 
tion to being a member of the A. W.S., 
he is a member of the American Society 
for Metals, Society of American Military 
Engineers, and the Steam Specialties Club, 


J. G. Magrath 


New York. Just before joining the staff 
of the A.W.S., Mr. Magrath was sales 
manager of the McAlear Manufacturing 
division of Climax Industries, Inc. 
From 1934 to 1944, Mr. Magrath was 
associated with the Air Reduction Sales 
Company. With this company he super- 
vised market, process and product demand 
surveys and promotion sales activities 
through sales and service engineering staff 
of 26 district offices. Mr. Magrath was 
associated directly with welded product 
design as far back as 1917, first with the 
Budd Wheel Manufacturing Company on 
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the fabrication of wheel structures for the 
frst world war “quads” (original four- 
wheel drive ordnance vehicles) ; then in 
1922 and 1923 on welded steel sash, doors 
and plate fabrication for the David Lupton 
Sons Company. During the recent war he 
was active, while with the Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Company, in the exploration of 
welding, cutting, brazing, and other flame- 
treatment processing of welded fabrication 
in shipyards on the East, Gulf and West 
coasts, as well as inland war plants and 
steel mills. Mr. Magrath has been active 
in the work of the New York section of 
the American Welding Society arid served 
for several years as chairman of publicity 
and programs. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week ended 
September 13 totaled 922,360 cars, the 
Association of American Railroad an- 
nounced on September 18. This was an 
increase of 113,310 cars, or 14.0 per cent, 
above the previous week, which included 
the Labor Day holiday, an increase of 
15,191 cars, or 1.7 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week in 1946, and an increase 
of 66,259 cars, or 7.7 per cent, above the 
comparable 1945 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 6 totaled 809,050 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 6 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Restern ....... 140,743 141,205 124,413 
Allegheny ..... 166,364 176,445 155,554 
Pocahontas .... 59,837 60,298 50,218 
Southern ...... 118,367 120,206 104,021 
Northwestern .. 135,384 123,078 125,030 
Central Western 127,024 116,930 116,749 
Southwestern .. 61,331 56,321 53,869 
Total Western 

Districts .... 323,739 296,329 295,648 
Total All Roads 809,050 794,483 729,854 

_ Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

‘products 47,733 42,746 51,498 
Livestock ..... 14,565 9,784 16,810 
er 156,384 166,900 144,557 
I Fate exh 12,829 12,91 10,996 
Forest products 44,635 45,941 36,756 
ae 75,995 66,392 70,471 
Merchandise l.c.l. 103,267 107,866 92,931 
Miscellaneous . . 353,642 341,942 305,835 
September 6 .. 809,050 794,483 729,854 
August a0... 925,732 908,440 860,342 
August ae 900,895 884,955 853,426 
August feos 906,305 887,553 652,852 
August : ae 905,244 899,086 870,002 





Cumulative total, 


6 weeks .... 30,315,204 27,695,636 29,488,196 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended September 6 totaled 73,120 cars as 
compared with 81,553 cars for the previous 
week and 70,406 cars for the corresponding 
week last year according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars ’ Rec’d from 
Loaded % Connections 
Totals for Canada: \ 
September 6, 1947 .. 73,120 33,075 
September 7, 1946 .. 70,406 32,509 


Cumulative totals for 
anada: 
September 6, 1947 .. 2,632,522 | 
September 7, 1946 .. 2,432,645 





Additional general news ap- 
pears on page 92. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The SEABOARD AIR LINE has placed or- 
ders for 21 Diesel-electric locomotives. 
Twelve 2,000-hp. passenger engines will 
be built by the. Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation and 6 
1,500-hp. freight engines and 3 1,000-hp. 
switching engines will be constructed by 
the American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The CuricAco HeicGHts TERMINAL 
TRANSFER, controlled by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, has ordered 25 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation and 
15 70-ton gondola cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Delivery of both lots 
of cars is scheduled for the second quarter 
of 1948. 


The ILLINOIS TERMINAL has ordered 100 
50-ton box cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. Delivery of the cars is 
scheduled for the second quarter of 1948. 


The LeuicH VALLEY has ordered 500 
55-ton hopper cars from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. An inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 23. 


The SHELL CHEMICAL CorpPorATION, San 
Francisco, Cal., has ordered 36 8,000-gal. 
aluminum tank cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The cars, to be of 
all-welded construction, will be used for 
the transportation of synthetic glycerine 
and are to be built at Milton, Pa. 


The SEABOARD Arr L1neE has ordered 500 
50-ton steel box cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company and 300 70-ton steel 
hopper cars from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. The box cars will be built at 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., and the hopper cars at 
Johnstown, Pa. Deliveries of both lots 
are scheduled for early next year. 


The SEABOARD AIR LINE is inquiring for 
100 low-side solid-bottom gondola cars 
and 300 high-side solid-bottom gondola 
cars. 


The board of directors of the WHEELING 
& Laxe Erte has authorized the purchase 
of 1,000 70-ton hopper cars and 12 covered 
hopper cars. 


TRON AND STEEL 


The PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 58,000 net tons of 133-lb. rails, 34,000 
net tons of 140-lb. rails and 49,000 net tons 
of 155-lb. rails at an approximate cost of 
$7,896,000. Of the total, 70,500 tons. were 
ordered from the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, 62,000 tons from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company and 8,500 tons from 
the Inland Steel Company. 








SIGNALING 


The Unton Switco & SIGNAL Co. is 


furnishing two sets of composite two- 
indication continuous train control and 
intermittent-inductive automatic train-stop 
equipment for Diesel passenger locomotives 
now being built for the Illinois Central. 


The Batpwin LocomotivE Works has 
ordered four sets of intermittent-inductive 
train-control equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company. This equipment 
will be installed on Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives for the New York Central. 


Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 772, effective 
from September 17 until December 31, 
directs the Green Bay & Western and 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western to: (1) 
discontinue withholding loaded freight cars, 
and accompanying shipping documents, 
consigned to industries on the Ahnapee & 
Western; (2) deliver to the Ahnapee such 
cars and documents now being withheld; 
and (3) resume normal freight-car inter- 
change arrangements with the Ahnapee. 
The order says that Director J. Monroe 
Johnson of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation had written to the commission 
advising that the Green Bay and Kewaunee, 
on the one hand, and the Ahnapee, on the 
other, “are engaged in a financial dispute” 
and that the two former companies are 
withholding delivery of carload freight to 
the latter, “thus retarding and diminishing 
the utilization of freight cars urgently 
needed in the domestic economy.” 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 394, which 
restricts free time on refrigerator cars at 
ports, has been modified and reissued as 
Revised Service Order No. 394. The re- 
vised order, effective from September 22 
until February 5, 1948, limits its applica- 
tion to import, export, coastwise and inter- 
coastal freight, allowing a maximum of 
five days free time on such shipments. 
Prior to the division, the order also had 
provisions applying to reefers moving in 
domestic commerce. 

Fourth Revised I. C. C. Service Order 
No. 104, which provides for the substitution 
of RS type refrigerator cars for box cars 
on westbound transcontinental carload 
shipments, has been modified and reissued 
as Fifth Revised Service Order No. 104. 
The principal change made by the revised 
order, effective from September 9 until 
January 21, 1948, has the effect of re- 
instating Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho as destination territory to 
which the refrigerator cars may be loaded 
from points in the East and South. Also, 
it has been made clear that the order 
does not apply to perishable freight, this 
being in accordance with previous inter- 
pretations made by the commission. 

I. C. C. Service Order 498-A, effective 
September 15, vacated Service Order No. 
498 which had required the Southern Pacific 
to divert to the Pacific Electric at Colton, 
Cal., traffic moving to Los Angeles Harbor 
and Long Beach. 
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Organizations 





The Car Department Association of 
St. Louis will meet at the DeSoto Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 23 at 8 
p.m. A.C. Fortey, field supervisor, Preco, 
Inc., will present a paper entitled The 
Modern Refrigerator Car. 


The New York Traffic Club will hold 
its regularly monthly meeting in the club 
rooms at the Biltmore Hotel, September 
23 at 8 p.m. 


The New York Chapter of the Rail- 
road Enthusiasts will be addressed by 
Walter F. Collins, chief engineer of the 
New York Central, at its meeting on Sep- 
tember 24, at 7:45 p.m., at Grand Central 
Terminal, room 5928. Mr. Collins’ sub- 
ject will be “New York Central Motive 
Power.” The motion picture “New Trains 
for Old” will also be shown. 


A meeting of the Railway Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been scheduled for 
8 p.m. September 25, at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. E. P. O’Neil, sales 
engineer of the Hyatt Bearings Division of 
General Motors Corporation will present 
a paper entitled “Passenger Car Journal 
Box Maintenance” which will be illustrated 
by motion pictures. 


The fall meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board will be held at 
the Kimball hotel, Springfield, Mass., on 
October 2. 


Supply Trade 





John §S. Dimon has been appointed 
special railway representative for the south- 
east division for Bowser, Inc., with head- 





~ 


John S. Dimon 


quarters in Washington, D.C. Mr. Dimon 
was formerly industrial sales manager for 
the Pennsylvania Salt Company. 


Arthur A. Bernard, who has worked 
on the development and practical applica- 
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tion of welding processes, equipment and 
accessories for many manufacturers, has 
announced the opening of his own develop- 
ment laboratory and manufacturing plant, 
the Bernard Welding Equipment Com- 
pany, at 741-43 East 71 street, Chicago. 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the 
appointments to vice-presidencies of H. H. 
Talboys, formerly manager of the railway 
equipment division, Roland W. Bayerlein, 
formerly manager of the heavy machinery 
division, D. A. Cheyette, formerly mana- 
ger of the crusher division, and R. R. 





Henry H. Talboys 


Shafter, formerly manager of the process 
machineery division. Before joining Nord- 
berg in 1923 as manager of the railway 
equipment division, Mr. Talboys was asso- 
ciated successively with the National Rail- 
way Construction Company, the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, the Ingersoll Rand Com- 
pany an dthe Lake Superior Loading Com- 


pany. 


David E. Gow, formerly branch mana- 
ger of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of the 
Asbestos Textile & Packing division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed packing sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Manheim, Pa., to succeed Jack 
E. Cole, who has been appointed Chicago 
branch manager of the equipment sales 
division. 


James G. Graham has been appointed 
sales manager of the railroad division of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Mr. Graham 
will continue to maintain his headquarters 
at the main office in Chicago, where he has 
served as district manager of the railroad 
division since joining the company a year 
and a half ago. 


The Huron Manufacturing Company, 
3240 E. Woodbridge street, Detroit 7, 
Mich., has been appointed national rail- 
way sales representative for the Airetool 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Charles R. Moffatt, director of ad- 
vertising of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will retire on September 30, 
after 40 years’ service with the corporation, 
it has been announced. 


Charles F. Nayor has been appointed 







treasurer and general manager of the 
Hastings Signal & Equipment Co., to 
succeed his late father Harry H. Nayor, 
The appointments of Marshall J. Ross 
as sales manager; Richard B. Dellheim 
as safety consultant; Elmer P. Atherton 
as general counsel; Frank Celona as 
plant engineer ; and Ray Cleona in charge 
of production, also were announced. 


Railway Radio-Telephone, Inc., has 
appointed the O. K. Company, of which 
Tom R. King is president and Karl V. 
Graff is vice-president, as its sales repre- 
sentatives in Chicago, and J. M. Welles 
as its sales representative in Los Angeles, 
Cal. Offices of the O. K. Company are 
located at 513 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, and offices of Mr. Welles are 
located at 112 West Ninth street, Los 
Angeles. 


Hubert E. Snyder, formerly with the 
Penn Metal Corporation, has been appointed 
managing director of the Toncan Culvert 
Manufacturers Association, to succeed 
P. H. Pickering, resigned. 


Charles S. Sliter, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for the American Brake 
Shoe Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager for the firm’s 
Kellogg division, with headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Howard N. Inwood, member of the 
equipment engineering staff of the Auto- 
matic Electric Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of railroad sales of the 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
with headquarters in Chicago. This ap- 
pointment is coincident with the company’s 
plans for expansion of activity in the rail- 
road field, which include the sgtting up of 
special facilities for the manufacture of 
railroad communication apparatus, thus per- 
mitting continuation of production of tele- 
phones and switching equipment for inde- 
pendent telephone companies. In his new 
capacity Mr. Inwood will assume charge 
of all promotional activities relating to 
products of interest to the communication 
and signal departments of railroads. 





Howard N. Inwood 


Mr. Inwood was born on June 5, 1910, 
at Elkhart, Ind., and attended Crane Col- 
lege, in Chicago, from 1928 to 1930, and 
the University of Illinois, of which he is 4 
graduate electical engineer, from 1930 to 
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1933. He entered the services of the 
Avtomatic Electric Sales Corporation, as 
a sales engineer, in 1933, remaining with 
that company until 1934. In 1935 he was 
employed as a mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer in the signal department of the 
New York Central, and from 1936 to 
1937 he was a sales and design engineer 
with the Ryerson Steel Company in Chi- 
cago. From 1937 to 1938 Mr. Inwood 
served as a mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer in the signal department of the 
Michigan Central, and from the latter year 
until 1939, he was a mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer on quality standards with 
the Western Electric Company. Mr. In- 
wood returned to the Automatic Electric 
Company in 1939, as an electrical design 
engineer, which position he held at the 
time of his latest appointment as manager 
of railroad sales of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Corporation in Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


W. F. Hebard, president of W. F. 
Hebard & Co., Chicago, died on September 
4 at Evanston, II. 


Harry H. Nayor, former treasurer and 
general manager of the Hastings Signal & 
Equipment Co. of Boston, Mass., died re- 
cently. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Recent contracts 
awarded for construction work on the Pere 
Marquette district of this road include the 
following, with estimated costs in parenthe- 
ses: to Darin & Armstrong of Detroit, 
Mich., to construct service building for 
Diesel locomotives at Wyoming, Mich. 
($327,000); to Jutton-Kelly Company, 
Dearborn, Mich., for new culvert at Ox 
creek, Benton Harbor, Mich. ($76,500) ; 
to Jutton-Kelly Company, for reconstruc- 
tion of bridges MA 24.9 and MA 13.7 
on Manistee (Mich.) branch, so that they 
will support heavier power ($82,500) ; and 
to Taber-Carmody Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to construct line change approxi- 
mately 114 mi. long, at Brighton, Mich. 
($105,000). Centralized traffic control is 
being installed by railroad forces between 
St. Joseph, Mich., and E. Saugatuck at 
a cost of $425,000. 


READING.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to construct a 2.5-mile line from 
Boston Run Junction, Pa., to Frackville 
Junction. The segment will replace a line 
abandoned by the Pennsylvania, over which 
the Reading operated under a trackage 
rights agreement. The Reading will finance 
the construction, estimated to cost $236,500, 
from treasury funds. 


Texas & Paciric—This road has re- 
cently awarded the following contracts: 
to the Bock Construction Company of 
Dallas, Tex., for remodeling combination 
Passenger and freight depot at Sherman, 
Tex. ($25,000); to Andrews & Osborne 
of Fort Worth, Tex., for construction of 
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a structural steel and concrete pool car 
dock, 50 ft. by 350 ft., at Fort Worth 
($75,000) ; to Robert E. McKee of El 
Paso, Tex., for remodeling combination 
passenger and freight depot at Colorado 
City, Tex. ($60,000); and to the Glade 
Construction Company of Fort Worth, for 
replacing timber platforms with reinforced 
concrete platforms at passenger station in 
Fort Worth ($57,000). 


Finaneial 





Ba.ttrmorE & Ount10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $5,600,000 of 
Series V 2 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the purchase of 2,000 open- 
top steel hopper cars at an estimated cost of 
$7,003,000. The certificates will mature in 
10 equal annual installments, starting 
September 1, 1948. The report also ap- 
proves a selling price of 99.07189, the bid 
of the Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
on which basis the average annual cost will 
be approximately 2.19 per cent. 


Curicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHa.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume liability for $1,560,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the purchase 
of equipment estimated to cost $2,117,900, 
as outlined in Railway Age of August 9, 
page 79. The certificates will mature in 
10 equal annual installments starting Oc- 
tober 1, 1948. The report also approves 
a selling price of 98.57 per cent with a 
134 per cent interest rate, the bid of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, on which 
basis the average annual cost will be 
approximately 2.04 per cent. 


Missourrt Paciric.—Revamp Plan Re- 
manded to I. C.C.—The U. S. circuit court 
of appeals at St. Paul, Minn., on September 
9 ordered the U. S. district court at St. 
Louis, Mo., to return to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reexamination 
the plan approved by it for this road’s re- 
organization. The court of appeals granted 
6 appeals by bondholders’ groups who had 
sought reversal of an order in the Eastern 
Missouri district court and remanded the 
case with directions that the lower court 


return the plan to the I.C.C. for such’ 


further recommendations as shall appear 
proper to the commission. It was empha- 
sized by the circuit court that both appel- 
lants and appellees, in addition to the com- 
mission, had filed briefs urging that the 
plan be referred back. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization Plan Ordered into Effect. 
—Federal Judge C.-C. Hincks at New 
Haven, Conn., signed an order on Sep- 
tember 11 authorizing this road to put its 
reorganization plan into effect. The order 
terminated the trusteeship and permitted 
the reorganization committee to proceed 
with the plan which has been approved 





by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The order will become effective when the 
company receives from the I. C. C. author- 
izations covering the issuance of new 
securities, the assumption of obligations 
and the transfer of property. Company 
officers were reported to have said a pro- 
posal is under consideration for the New 
Haven to purchase the Boston & Provi- 
dence, which it has operated through a 
lease held by the Old Colony, which in 
turn has been operated by the New Haven 
under a 99-year lease. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept.16 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 46.85 47.98 52.31 
Average price of 20 — 
sentative railway bonds.. 88.45 88.86 91.03 


Dividends Declared 


Mahoning Coal.—irregular, $12.50, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 22. 

Norwich & Worcester. — 8% preferred, $2.00, 
p were sc payable October 1 to holders of record 
eptember 15. 

Savannah & Atlanta. —5% ot oes $1.25 
——. payable October 1 to holders of recor 
eptember 10. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—common, 75¢, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 22; 4% 
rior lien, $1.00, quarterly; 544% convertible pre- 
erred, $1.3734, quarterly, both payable November 
1 to holders of record October 20. 


Overseas 





ARGENTINA.—The Argentine State Rail- 
ways have requested bids by November 14 
for the manufacture of 2,500 l-meter gage 
railroad cars of various types and an un- 
specified quantity of repair parts, accord- 
ing to Foreign Commerce Weekly, a pub- 
lication of the Department of Commerce. 
Complete details about materials and the 
conditions for bidding may be obtained 
from Oficina de Licitaciones, Avenida 
Maipu 4, Buenos Aires, upon payment of 
200 Argentine pesos, approximately $50. 


Abandonments 





DututH, MissaBE & Iron RANGE.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to abandon 
approximately 1.1 mile of its Eve Lake 
branch in Lake County, Minn., and ap- 
proximately 0.5 mile of its Allen Junction- 
Virginia main line near Franklin, Minn. 


EVANSVILLE SUBURBAN & NEWBURGH.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its entire line, extending approxi- 
mately 18 miles from Evansville, Ind., to 
Boonville. The applicant stated that future 
operation of the line would be uneconom- 
ical, unsafe and not in the public interest. 


ROCHESTER, HORNELLSVILLE & LACKA- 
WANNA.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
American National Red Cross te abandon 
this road, which extends 9.3 miles from 
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Moraine, N. Y., to Hornell. The Red 
Cross acquired the line from Clara A. H. 
H. Smith, who was the sole owner at the 
time of her death in 1934. Operation, with 
exception of certain trackage and terminal 
facilities used by the Erie at Hornell, was 
abandoned by the Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern last year. Continuation of opera- 
tion of the facilities at Hornell is con- 
templated by the Erie through the pur- 
chase for $32,500 of the property involved. 


Railwa 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


M. B. Osburn, assistant vice-president, 
operating department, of the Pullman 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
will become vice-president—operating, on 
September 30, succeeding James M. Carry, 
who will resign on that date. 





W. A. Mather, whose election as vice- 
president of the Prairie region of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, Man., was reported in Railway Age 
of August 23, was born at Oshawa, Ont., 
on September 12, 1885, and attended Mc- 
Gill University. He entered railway serv- 
ice in May, 1903, in the construction depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific and in Janu-- 
ary, 1911, he became resident engineer at 
Winnipeg. In March, 1912, Mr. Mather 
was appointed superintendent at Kenora, 
Ont., being transferred to Medicine Hat, 
Alta., in January, 1915. On June 1, 1915, 
he was promoted to assistant general super- 





W. A. Mather 


intendent of the British Columbia district, 
and he was appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Saskatchewan district in October, 
1918, being transferred to Calgary, Allta., 
in December, 1932. Mr. Mather was pro- 
moted to assistant to vice-president at 
Montreal, Que., in May, 1933, becoming 
general manager of the Western lines at 
Winnipeg in September, 1934. 

On May 6, 1942, he was advanced to 
vice-president of the Western lines, with the 
same headquarters, the position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Robert Daley, chief clerk to the auditor 
of disbursements of the Central of New 
Jersey, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant to the chief 
accounting officer, with headquarters as 
before at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Daley, 
who joined the Jersey Central in 1917 as 
a rodman in the chief engimeer’s office, 
has been chief clerk to the auditor of dis- 
bursements for the past five years. 


OPERATING 


G. W. Birk, the announcement of whose 
appointment as assistant general manager 
of the Big Four district of the New York 
Central system, with headquarters at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., appeared in Railway Age 
of August 23, was born at Indianapolis on 
April 19, 1900, and was graduated by 
Purdue University in 1925 with the degree 
of B. S. in mechanical engineering. He 
entered the service of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (part of the 
N. Y. C. system) in 1918, and served as 
apprentice, special apprentice, and special 
engineer, at Indianapolis, until 1930, when 
he became assistant airbrake supervisor. 
On February 16, 1936, he was appointed 
special inspector, and on October 1, 1937, 
he was named lubrication inspector. Mr. 





G. W. Birk 


Birk became supervisor of locomotive and 
fuel performance at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
August 1, 1940; assistant to the genera! 
superintendent of motive power and rolling 
stock at New York on February 1, 1941; 
superintendent of locomotive shops at Beech 


‘Grove, Ind., on July 16, 1941; and assis- 


tant to the general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and rolling stock at New York 
on July 1, 1942. On February 1, 1944, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent of 
equipment at Indianapolis, and on January 
1, 1946, he was advanced to superintendent 
of equipment, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


James P. Downey has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the New York 
City department of the Railway Express 
Agency, as reported in Railway Age of 
September 13. Mr. Downey has held var- 
ious supervisory positions with the Agency, 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 


among them superintendent of. the Boston 
and Susquehanna divisions and chief clerk 


to the president. He was superintendent 
of organization at New York at the time 





James P. Downey 


of his recent appointment to the newly- 
created position of assistant general man- 
ager of the New York City department. 


Samuel L. Price, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of freight trans- 
portation of the New York Central at New 
York was reported in Railway Age of 
August 23, was born at New York on 
February 18, 1884, and was educated in 
New York City schools and City College. 
Mr. Price entered the service of the New 
York Central in 1900 as clerk in the office 
of the general superintendent at New York, 
subsequently serving as stenographer, sec- 
retary and chief clerk in the offices of the 
assistant general manager, general manager 





Samuel L. Price 


and vice-president. During World War | 
he was secretary to the New York Comn- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Railroads. Mr. Price was appointed as- 
sistant to manager of freight transportation 
of the New York Central at New York 
in 1933, which position he held until his 
recent appointment. 


Alex Grant, assistant superintendent of 
transportation of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
at Mobile, Ala., retired on August 31, after 
50 years of railroad service. Mr. Grant 
entered railroad service as clerk-stenog- 
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HE monthly mileage of the 

modern Iron Horse is too often 
limited by “Check Rein” schedules that don’t 
take into consideration the improvements 




















made in modern steam power. The economy 
of the modern steam locomotive lies in its 
ability to haul heavy payloads at high speeds 

. with a minimum of preventive main- 
tenance. 


Take advantage of the high serviceability 
that is an inherent feature of modern steam 
power ... utilize its high hauling capacity 
to the fullest. A series of availability studies 
and a streamlined scheduling program will 
enable you to get maximum returns from the 
dollars invested ... and will effectively prove 
that the modern iron horse is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a potent factor in modern, 
economical railroading. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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rapher with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now New York Central) at 
Buffalo, N. Y., subsequently becoming sec- 
retary to the general manager of the Chi- 
cago & North Western at Chicago. He 
later went with the Chicago & Alton as sec- 
retary to the president, then becoming chief 
clerk to the chief operating officer, and su- 
perintendent of transportation, successively. 
With the merger of the Alton and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Mr. Grant was 
transferred to Mobile and on June 1, 1947, 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
transportation of the system. 


TRAFFIC 


H. T. Bolton, commercial agent of the 
Central of Georgia at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been appointed division freight 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga., succeeding W. C. Kilgore, 
who has retired under the rules of the 
company, after about 50 years of continuous 
service with this road. 


Harold F. Keelen, commercial agent 
of the Erie at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., succeeding H. L. 
Skeen, who has retired. ‘ 


Allen A. Lister has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


G. A. Langworthy, division freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago & North 
Western at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
appointed traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., succeeding G. A. Rem- 
ington, who has retired after 47 years of 
railroad service. A photograph of Mr. 
Remington and a sketch of his career ap- 
peared in Railway Age of February 1. 
F. A. Brown, general passenger agent 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has retired. R. A. 
Pierce, city ticket agent at Minneapolis, 
has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters. 
J. M. Peters, division freight agent at 
Omaha, has been appointed division freight 
and passenger agent at Des Moines. W. 
H. Kreiling has been appointed general 
freight and passenger agent at Milwaukee, 
Wis. D. G. Payne has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, at 
Milwaukee, succeeding E. P. Reuter, who 
has retired. 


Oscar L. Grisamore, freight traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central at Chicago, 
has been appointed general freight traffic 
manager, with the same _ headquarters. 
John D. Cameron, assistant traffic man- 
ager, has been appointed freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
St. Louis, Mo. O. C. Stein, assistant 
freight traffic manager at New Orleans, 
La., has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager at that point. J. R. MacLeod, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been appointed freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters. 


E. L. Tomlinson, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent of the Jersey 
Central Lines at New York was reported 
in Railway Age of August 30, was born 
on September 15, 1897, at Washington, 
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D. C., where he attended public and private 
schools. Entering railroad service in 1914 
with the Washington Terminal, he resigned 
in 1917 to become ticket agent for the 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. at 
Havana, Cuba. Mr. Tomlinson engaged 
in private business in Washington in 1918 
and in 1920 became treasurer of the B. F. 
Keith theater in Washington. In 1923 he 
became purser for the Norfolk & Washing- 
ton Steamboat Co. and the following year 
re-entered railroad service with the Wash- 
ington Terminal. He went with the Balti- 
more & Ohio at New York in 1926 and the 
following year he was appointed city pas- 
senger agent of the Jersey Central at New 
York. Mr. Tomlinson subsequently served 
as traveling passenger agent of the latter 
road at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Newark, N. J. 
and Scranton, Pa., and in 1938 was ap- 
pointed district passenger agent at New 
York. In 1941 he was transferred to 
Newark, N. J., which position he occupied 
at the time of his present appointment. 


John R. Mulroy, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was reported, in Railway 
Age of August 23, was born at Chicago 
on November 10, 1901, and received his 
higher education at De Paul University, 
Chicago. He entered railroad service in 
November, 1946, as assistant general freight 
agent of the Monon at Chicago. He was 
previously owner and operator of the Mul- 
roy Coal Company. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. Reed Peck, whose appointment as 
principal assistant engineer of the Georgia 
at Atlanta, Ga., was reported in Railway 
Age of June 28, was born at Sherburn, 
Ky., on January 2, 1905, and was grad- 
uated in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in 1926. After three 
months as a civil engineer with the State 
Highway Department of Kentucky, Mr. 
Peck entered railroad service in Septem- 
ber, 1926, as assistant engineer of the 
Atlanta & West Point and the Georgia, 
serving in that capacity until May, 1934, 
when he went with the Illinois Central. 
In October of that year he became high- 
way engineer, State Highway Department 
of Georgia, where he remained until Jan- 
uary, 1937. On the latter date Mr. Peck 
was appointed division engineer of the 
Atlanta & West Point, the Western of 
Alabama and the Georgia, serving in that 
capacity until June, 1944, when he became 
engineer maintenance of way of those 
roads. He was serving in the latter ca- 
pacity at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as principal assistant engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


J. A. Andreucetti, whose retirement as 
chief electrical engineer of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Chicago, was reported 
in Railway Age of July 5, was born at 
Chicago on May 1, 1881, and entered the 
service of the North Western in 1905 as 
an electrician’s helper. From 1908 to 1916 
he served successively as electrician, acting 
foreman and foreman on electrical con- 
struction, and general foreman. In Sep- 
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tember, 1916, he was appointed assistant 
electrical engineer, and served in that ca- 
pacity until May, 1927, when he was pro. 
moted to electrical engineer. In 1944 Mr. 
Andreucetti was advanced to chief elec. 
trical engineer, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


O. P. Jones has been appointed elec. 
trical engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, succeeding W. H, 
Chapman, whose appointment as chief 
electrical engineer was reported in Railway 
Age of July 5. §S. Fesus and W. L. Pratt 
have been appointed general car foremen 
at Chicago. E. J. Cheverette has been ap- 
pointed general car foreman at Clinton, 
Iowa, succeeding Richard Reed, who has 
retired. E. F. Iverson has been appointed 
general car foreman at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, replacing H. W. Hanson, who has 
retired. 


Edgar B. Fields, assistant engineer of 
tests of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Topeka, Kan., has been appointed engi- 
neer of tests, with the same headquartres, 
succeeding Walter Bohnstengel, who has 
retired after 36 years of service. 


M. R. Wilson, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, 
was reported in Ratlway Age of August 23, 
was born at St. Joseph, Mo., on June 1/7, 
1898, and entered railroad service in 1914 
as a tnachinist apprentice of the Wabash 
at Decatur, Ill, From 1918 to 1922 he 
served as a machinist with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and the New York Central. After a short 
period of service as master mechanic for 
a lumber company. Mr. Wilson entered 
the service of the Rock Island in 1924, 
and served until 1929 as assistant foreman, 
erecting foreman, and roundhouse foreman, 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. From 1929 to 
1942 he was roundhouse foreman and gen- 
eral foreman at various points on the Rock 
Island. In 1942 he was appointed master 
mechanic at Chicago, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. T. Healy, expediter and adjustment 
clerk of the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been appointed assistant to the general pur- 
chasing agent, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


A. L. Dumas has been appointed district 
storekeeper of the Chicago & North West: 
ern at Winona, Wis., succeeding A. J. 
Spuhler, who has retired. R. F. Schram, 
stationer, at Chicago, has ‘retired. 


OBITUARY 


Francis V. Coffey, chief freight set’ 
ice assistant in the office of the manage! 
of freight transportation, New York Cet 
tral system, died suddenly of a heart at 
tack on September 12 in his office 2 
New York, at the age of 50. 


Paul P. Hastings, who retired in 1942 
as vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died ™ 
September 16, at Saratoga, Cal. 
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With reduced clearance volume (space 
between intake valves and piston at end of 
stroke) more economical use is made of the 
steam admitted to cylinders. 


@ With larger steam flow areas and faster 
valve openings, steam enters the cylinder 
with smaller pressure drop. This increases 
the amount of steam admitted for a given 
cut-off — increases the power output for a 
given cut-off, or permits the use of a shorter 
and more economical cut-off for a given 
power output. 


ie) With late release, the expansion period 
is increased substantially. This increases effi- 
ciency by increasing the amount of heat 
transformed into mechanical work. 


D) With late release and large exhaust 
‘reas, the back pressure is lower, which 
gain increases the power obtained from a 
given amount of steam. 


@ With low back pressure, and late com- 
pression, excessive pressures at the end of 
the back stroke are avoided. Economical 
short cut-offs can be used without severe re- 
actions on the running gear. 
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STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


. 


# Clearance volume with piston valve 


Clearance volume with Franklin System 
/| of Steam Distribution 











Intake valves close at 20% of stroke 
(20% cut off) 









Poppet valve starts exe 
hausting after piston has 
travelled 85% 







- Piston valve starts exhaust- 
ing after piston has trav- 
elled 52% 










Piston-valve exhaust closes after 
75% of back stroke 


















| 
Poppet-valve exhaust closes after 80% of back stroke 


WITH 


THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
OF STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


These indicator cards represent a locomotive equipped with 
the Franklin System of Steam Distribution and a locomotive, 
identical in all other respects, equipped with piston valves. 
Both cards are based on high-speed operation at 20% cut-off. 

As can be seen, the engine equipped with poppet valves 
can utilize full boiler capacity because of the larger steam flow 
areas and the faster opening and closing of valves. It develops 
more horsepower per pound of steam. It uses less fuel and water 


to deliver a given horsepower output. 


J FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO * MONTREAL 


BOOSTER °* RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS ° STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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HEAT LEAKS... 


as wasteful as 
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steam leaks! 
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The long runs at high speed demanded 





of today’s steam locomotive require 
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maximum utilization of fuel. 
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TO PREVENT waste of heat and to secure the greatest possible amount of 
power from the fuel consumed, a complete brick arch in the firebox should 


be maintained at all times. 


sow vw vee ee 


TO INSURE the highest boiler steaming efficiency, a suitably proportioned 





Security-type brick arch for each class of locomotive is essential. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 
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Ce bed Mid Leedindibeedl 
5,397,820 


HIGH WATER 


Warning and Preventative 





se eet ili Med 
9,339,046 





21,978,792 12,192,328 


When a locomotive is equipped with an 


| dad 
78.3 


Elesco Steam Dryer System, water carryover is 


immediately indicated by an illuminated red 


9 FV Sg VSO FSG TS TST 


2,205,553 36,781,504 79,515,926 





bulb on a panel board in the cab. The carry- 


VaeVsVov 


over is immediately separated from the steam 





: and automatically ejected from the boiler. 

: The warning red flash on the panel board 
S disappears when the engineman adjusts the 
; boiler feed to correct the carryover condition. 
: Every locomotive should be equipped 
: with this essential equipment. 


THE 


| a SUP ERE ATR 


COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
122 S. Michigan Ave., (Oi Ov. Vere) 





Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 





) A-1886 





Superheaters * Superheater Pyrometers * Exhaust Steam Injectors * Steam Dryers » Feedwater Heaters * Steam Generators + Oil Separators * American Throttles 
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LAILROADING TESTS A METAL’S SOUL 


7 RACOR’S 
improved model 4000 


RAIL LUBRICATOR 














... that minimizes destructive friction 
and abrasion and abusive track stresses 


Positive feed of lubricant developed by each passing wheel 
assures ample and extensive distribution by wheel flanges. Rail 
life is materially extended — track maintenance substantially 
reduced. Safer, higher speeds and increased tonnage ratings 
result when RACOR'S IMPROVED RAIL LUBRICATORS are 


installed. 


Write for circular containing complete description and illustra- 
tions of improvements on RACOR'S RAIL LUBRICATOR. 


Pioneers in the development and manufacture of 
DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAILS 
AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS} 


World's most complete line of Track Specialties 


"Use RACOR Special Trackwork where sfress and wear are greatest.” 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
ONLY RAMAPO HAS PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST TO EXPEDITE AMERICA’S RAILROAD NEEDS 
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* | HSGI cylinder |i help k 

Diesel the job 
OR more than a generation, HSGI has been helping to keep 
: steam power on most important American roads on the job. 
; Now it is doing the same for Diesel locomotives, for the qualities 
= which made it withstand heat and wear in steam service help 
: Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales  Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron increase Diesel engine life and availability. 


representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv. Diesel liners for all makes and types of Diesels are available 


ices. Double Seal ri f 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Tron. either in HSGI or HS 50, an alloy iron of increased hardness 
which has thoroughly proved itself in both steam and Diesel 


49,996,U/5 


service. You may have Hunt-Spiller Diesel liners either rough 
for finishing in your own shop, or completely finish-machined, 
with the bore of the liner honed. 


4—eVui 


seVOe 


Hunt-Spiter Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. PULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 
international Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N.Y. 
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CLARK chic Fork Druchs. cost Bsa! 


. BECAUSE OF ECONOMIES RESULTING 
FROM MASS PRODUCTION OF MAJOR UNITS 
IN CLARK'S OWN PLANTS—ASSEMBLY-LINE 
PRODUCTION OF FORK TRUCKS, BOTH 
ELECTRIC AND GAS-POWERED— MAXIMUM IN- 
TERCHANGEABILITY BETWEEN GAS AND ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINES OF LIFT MECHANISMS, AXLES, 
WHEELS AND MANY OTHER PARTS. 


*<TRUCLOADER— CAPACITY 1,000 ths. 


.-«BECAUSE OF IMPORTANT CLARK-PIONEERED 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ALL MODELS—AMONG 
THEM: COMPLETE HYDRAULIC LIFT SYSTEMS— 
36-VOLT DRIVE MOTORS—COMFORTABLE 
SEATS FOR DRIVERS—AUTOMOTIVE TYPE 
CONTROLS AND STEERING—4 SPEEDS FOR- 
WARD, AND REVERSE—BATTERY CAPACITIES 
RICH IN RESERVE POWER—UPRIGHTS FORMED 
FROM STEEL PLATE. 


"© CLIPPER—CAPACITY 2,000 Ibs. 


Tees prefer CLARK Maclric Fork Teuchs! 


ohm 












- BECAUSE THEIR INITIAL COST IS LOwW— 
THEIR OPERATING COST IS LOW—THEIR 
MAINTENANCE COST IS LOW—THEY CONSUME 
LESS POWER AND DO MORE WORK BEFORE 
RECHARGING IS NECESSARY ... AND BECAUSE 
OF THEIR EASE OF OPERATION, MOST OPER- 
ATORS PREFER THEM. 


-CARLOADER— CAPACITY 4,000-5,000 Ibs. 


It is CLARK’S business to know and to give YOU 
the answers to materials handling problems . . . 
Talk to CLARK! Talk Electric-Power; talk Gas 
Power—Clark’s recommendations are unbiased 
because CLARK makes BOTH—and 

BOTH are the BEST that 

ore made. 


'eeiak On TRUCKS 


: CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
it~ TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS— BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 






7* UTILITRUC — CAPACITY 
6,000-7 000 Ibs 





GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 73) 


Safety Council Seeks Members 


John E. Long, superintendent of safety 
of the Delaware & Hudson, has been ap- 
pointed “roundup boss” of the Steam Rail- 
road section of the National Safety Council 
for that organization’s fall drive for new 
members. The roundup, which will extend 
from October 1 through December 3], 
is designed to add to the council’s present 
membership of some 7,500 industrial and 
commercial concerns cooperating in the 
prevention of accidents. 


Trend of Rail Wages 
Analyzed by Monroe 


(Continued from page 68) 


railroads’ labor payment per hour of work 
performed should include the payroll taxes 
paid “solely for employee benefits” of the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance acts. As thus ex- 
panded, the figure of 119.8 cents for aver- 
age hourly earnings of employees, other 
than executives, officials, and staff assist- 
ants, during this year’s first quarter be- 
comes 130.3 cents. The latter, which still 
includes no allowance for the cost of paid 
vacations, is 61.9 per cent above the com- 
parable figure for 1939’s first quarter, and 
24.6 per cent above 1944. 


Non-ops’ Pay Scale—The breakdown 
by employee groups shows that non-operat- 
ing workers averaged, for this year’s first 
quarter, 106.4 cents in hourly earnings on 
the basis of an average straight-time hourly 
rate of 103.1 cents. The average weekly 
compensation of the group was $52.54. As 
Mr. Monroe points out, the non-ops in- 
clude “a large proportion of unskilled 
labor.” Yet he finds that the minimum 
rate of pay “generally effective’ on the 
railroads is 75%4 cents per hour, $6.04 
for an eight-hour day, and $36.24 per week. 
An exception to the 75!4-cents-per-hour 
minimum is noted in the case of dining- 
car waiters with their average rate of 72.9 
cents; but it is also noted that the rate 
for waiters is exclusive of tips. 

The average hourly earnings of operat- 
ing employees during this year’s first 
quarter is shown as 156.4 cents, their 
average straight-time rate having been 
128.8 cents, and the weekly compensation 
per employee $77.14. The latter is 60.2 
per cent above the comparable figure for 
1929’s first quarter and 13.2 per cent above 
1944. A table setting the ops’ first-quarter 
earnings by occupations shows that passen- 
ger engineers were then averaging $102.76 
per week, while freight engineers were 
averaging $100.15. Other weekly aver- 
ages shown include: Passenger conductors, 
$90.82; freight conductors, $92.46; pass- 
enger firemen, $86.63; freight firemen, 
$74.60; passenger brakemen and flagmen, 
$71.94; freight brakemen and _ flagmen, 
$71.85; yard engineers, $79.08; yard fire- 
men, $61.28; yard conductors, $79.85; yard 
brakemen, 65.08. 

General wage changes in the railroad in- 
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dustry since 1920 are next discussed by 
Mr. Monroe in a chapter which closes 
with a tabular summary of such changes. 
He then proceeds to his comparisons of 
railroad-employee wage rates and earnings 
with those of employees in manufacturing 
industries. Figures for the latter are based 
on data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, while the 
railroad figures are those which exclude 
executives, officials and staff assistants. 
The comparison shows that in March, 
1947, the average hourly earnings of “all 
production workers in all manufacturing 
industries” stood at 118 cents, their aver- 
age straight-time hourly rate being 114.2 
cents. The respective figures for railroad 
employees were 119 cents and 116 cents. 


Average Earnings — As to average 
weekly earnings, the railroad employees 
were getting $58.84 last March as com- 
pared with $47.72 for the “production work- 
ers.” This $9.98 per week spread in favor 
of railroad employees compares with $7.64 
in 1929, 6.84 in 1942, $5.98 in 1943, $5.36 
in 1944, and $7.01 in 1945. “Average week- 
ly earnings of railroad employees of $51.44 
in 1944 were exceeded by workers in 
certain of the individual manufacturing in- 
dustries,” the comment on these compari- 
sons says. It adds, however, that in 
March, 1947, “not one of the individual 
manufacturing groups of industries” re- 
ported weekly earnings as great as the 
weekly earnings of $58.84 received by the 
railroad employees. 

And, here again, Mr. Monroe emphasizes 
the more favorable pension and unemploy- 
ment-insurance arrangements in the rail- 
road industry, pointing out that the pay- 
roll taxes paid by the carriers now total 
834 per cent “in sharp contrast to the 
rate of 2.7 per cent levied on industries 
other than the railroads.” The recalcula- 
tion of the hourly-earnings comparisons 
to allow for this factor shows that the 
March, 1947, “labor payment per hour 
of work” was 129.4 cents on the railroads 
as compared with 121.2 cents in the manu- 
facturing industries. 


Compared to Industry — Meanwhile, 
Mr. Monroe had found coal mining to be 
the only one of the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries where the average weekly earn- 
ings were greater in March, 1947, than 
those of railroad employees. The average 
for bituminous miners was $64.90, while 
the anthracite miner received 64.84. An- 
other comparison is that of farm wage 
rates (without board) with the wage 
rates of railroad track labor, it being 
pointed out that farmers are often “in 
direct competition” with the railroads for 
this class of workers. This comparison 
shows that in July, 1946, when the aver- 
age for farm labor was $106 per month, 
railroad extra gang men were averaging 
$173.26 per month, section men, $171.87, 
and other maintenance of way laborers, 
$181.10. 

On the basis of purchasing power in 
terms of “1935-1939 dollars,” the average 
weekly wage of railroad employees in 
March, 1947, comes down from $58.84 to 
$37.65, while the average for “production 
workers” drops from $47.72 to $30.53. The 
figures also show that compared with the 
war year of 1944, these “real” weekly 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


AIR-COOLED 
POWER 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
RAILROAD AND SARM 
EQUIPMENT 


The 27-year record of proved performance by more 
than 3 million Briggs & Stratton engines is conclu- 
sive proof of the value of long experience. Today’s 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air-cooled engines assure all 
that is best in dependable, trouble-free operation 

— because more experience is built into them than any 


other air-cooled gasoline engines. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S. A. 
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THE SMALL EXTINGUISHER.. 


WITH THEAMMIGHTY PUNCH! 


FOR FIRE HAZARDS THAT DO NOT DEMAND 
LARGER EQUIPMENT... . 


The new ANSUL 4 Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


has fire stopping effectiveness far in excess of 





any other extinguisher of comparable size. Its com- 
pact size makes it ideal for locations where space 


is limited. The ANSUL 4 is easy to use... easy 


to recharge on-the-spot...and again ready to 






MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ANSUL-DUGAS DRY CHEMICAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS, MODELS 20, 30, 150A AND 350A. 


ANSUL OREM cat COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
94 (509) 














earnings of railroad employees in March, 
1947, were off $3.34 per week; those of 
the “production workers” were off $5.36 
per week. There are in the pamphlet 
other like comparisons of “spendable earn- 
ings” (gross weekly earnings less federal 
income taxes), and “real spendable earn- 
ings,” i. e., the “spendable earnings” con- 
verted into the equivalent of “1935-1939 
dollars.” 

In his discussion of “productivity,” Mr. 
Monroe quotes pronouncements of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to support his 
view that advances along that line are due 
to the “combination of the contribution 
of capital, management, and labor towards 
progress.” Thus he objects to the term 
“productivity of labor.” 

“It is evident,’ he says, “that the 
mathematical process of dividing total pro- 
duction units by total labor units does not 
produce a_ result that measures labor 
efficiency. The measure is more aptly de- 
scribed as ‘productivity of industry.’” 


Work Output Declining—Mr. Mon- 
roe’s analysis of data on output per man- 
hour leads him into the prediction that 
the railroad index will recede still further 
from its waretime high while the index 
for peacetime manufacturing industries 
will rise to higher levels. In this con- 
nection, he argues that the railroad index 
of the war period was most favorably 
affected by the near-capacity utilization 
of railroad plant and manpower shortages. 
Meanwhile, non-munitions manufacturing 
industries were prevented during the war 
period from introducing new production 
methods. 

Data compiled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics are reproduced 
to show the differing trends of traffic units 
per hour paid for and per dollar of com- 
pensation. The index number for the latter 
(on the basis of 1939 as 100) was down 
to 86.2 in this year’s first quarter, even 
though the index of traffic units per hour 
paid for was 134.9. 

“The railroad industry,” Mr. Monroe 
here observes, “will require a further in- 
crease in productivity to catch up with 
the increase in unit labor costs already ex- 
perienced. When productive output in- 
creases faster than unit labor costs, work- 
ers stand to benefit through an increase 
in their standard of living. When unit 
labor costs increase faster than productive 
output, there is a strong probability that 
the purchasing power of the people of the 
country will be reduced.” 

After next telling briefly of improve- 
ments in the efficiency of railroad opera- 
tions, Mr. Monroe comes to his final 
chapter on the “magnitude of railroad em- 
ployment and payrolls.’ There he has 
figures to show that the direct wage bill 
of the railroads “consumes a larger pro- 
portion of the revenue dollar than the 
direct wage bill in most manufacturing 
industries.” It took 52.1 cents in 1946, 
as compared with about 20 cents for man- 
ufacturing industries as a whole. Also 
reproduced is that table from the I. C. C.’s 
latest annual report which undertakes to 
show the “proportion of railroad revenues 
available for wages and salaries and for 
investors.” The tabulation indicates that, 
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all-steel 
protection 
and easy, time-saving 
coiling upward action 


® Kinnear Rolling Doors clear open- 
ings completely and permit full use of 
all adjacent floor, wall, and ceiling 
space. The rugged, flexible, interlock- 
ing steel-slat curtain glides smoothly 
up or down. When opened, it stays 
rolled neatly above the lintel out of 
reach of damage. Cannot impede traf- 
fic or other plant activity. Kinnear 
Rolling Doors are built in any size 
for old or new buildings. Tough, all- 
steel construction assures longer life, 
lower maintenance, and greater re- 
sistance to weather, wear, and fire. 


@ Add extra savings with 


KINNEAR MOTOR OPERATORS 


. For maximum convenience and economy, 


use Kinnear Motor Operators, with push- 
button controls at door jamb. (Extra 
controls may also be used at any number 
of remote points. ) Promotes prompt door 
closure that reduces heating and air-con: 
ditioning costs. Write today for your 
free copy of 40-page Kinnear catalog. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, O. 


1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


ROLLING DOORS 
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as Mr. Monroe puts it, “the cost of labor 
is taking a continuously larger relative 
proportion of the revenues of the railroads, 
while the proportion available to investors 
is shrinking.” 


Transport Association Elects 


Eight new members—including the presi- 
dents of two railroads—have been elected 
to the board of directors of the Trans- 
portation Association of America. The 
new members are Fred G. Gurley, presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
R. E. Woodruff, president of the Erie; 
A. G. Anderson, general traffic manager, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company; J. L. 
Burke, vice-president, Stanolind Pipe Line 
Company; W. A. Patterson, president, 
United Air Lines; J. A. Quinlan, vice- 
president, St. Regis Paper Company; B. M. 
Seymour, president, Associated Transport, 
Inc.; and C. R. Smith, chairman, Ameri- 
can Airlines. 


July Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary sum- 
mary of steam railway accidents for July 
and this year’s first seven months. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 


7 months 
Month of ended 
July with July 
Item 1947, 1946 1947 1946 
Number of train acci- 
eM S565 8G. ss 1,289 1,442 9,723 8,724 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
1 ae arr 156 178 771 848 
Inered ...... .... . . ser 142 657 631 
Passengers on 
trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
LO atk 33 46 
Injured ... 43 57 775 898 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Killed .... 1 5 21 31 
Injured ... 321 324 1,616 1,653 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
ENR ony earch 5% 1 1 6 9 
Impured ..........: 75 75 539 577 
Employees on duty: 
1 46 45 437 371 
oo 3,071 3,345 20,996 22,083 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
oe ee 154 127° 1,955. 1,343 
ii: ee 441 403 3,805 3,739 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
ae 358 356 2,423 2,448 
ee 4,078 4,346 28,388 29,581 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
including both trespassers and nontrespassers, 
were as follows: 


Persons: 
ee 141 114 1,056 1,050 
jo 258 224 2,350 2,389 


Bank Executive Asks Shippers 
to Support Rate Increases 


American railroads deserve better treat- 
ment at the hands of the rate-making 
authorities, industry and the general pub- 
lic, John J. Rowe, president of the Fifth 























































































LEAKY ROOF? 


Rather than put up with 
the damage and annoyance 
caused by a leaking roof it’s 
more practical (and cer- 
tainly more economical) to 
repair with STONHARD. 
Easily applied by your 
own maintenance men, 
STONHARD ROOF 
RESURFACER stops leaks 
instantly and provides a 
tough, durable covering for 
any type of roof. 


Send for 
Free 48-Page Booklet 


This valuable 
guide to better 
building mainte- 
nance is packed 
with facts about 
the repair of 
walls, floors, and 
roofs. It’s yours 
for the asking, 
return the cou- 
pon. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving Railroads Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


ee ed 


STONHARD COMPANY 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send information about STONHARD 
ROOF RESURFACER and a free copy of 
“Over the Rough Spots.” 
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Brickseal penetrates 
the pores and joints 
of firebrick and 
forms a highly glaz- 
ed ceramic coating 
many times harder 
than the brick. 


Tough and semi-plastic under heat, it 
prevents cracking and spalling re- 
gardless of temperature change—heat 
the sample and douse in cold water 
any number of times. 


Brickseal resists 
abrasion. Force the 
sample brick, either 
hot or cold, against 
an emery wheel and 
see the difference on 
the coated and un- 
coated sides. 







Brickseal is a su- 
perior mortar for 
fire walls. Try to 
pull the sample 
bricks apart after 
they are heated to 
2200°, 

Write today for a free sample. No 
obligation, of course. 


Brickseal 


REFRACTORY COATING 
5800 So. Hoover Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
158 14th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


96 (511 & 512) 














Third Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, said in the bank’s recently- 
released August bulletin. Except for the 
bitter experience during the first world 
war, when the government ran the rail- 
roads, the railroad industry under private 
enterprise has performed a phenomenal 
service for the country, he added. “Since 
1930, whether we like to believe it or not,” 
Mr. Rowe continued, “the railroads have 
actually been in partial liquidation, largely 
as a result of ‘too little, too late.” 
“We firmly believe that the prosperity of 
our country as a whole is linked with 
railroad prosperity,’ Mr. Rowe. said. 


“With industry progress must go railroad 
progress, but it must be remembered that 
new equipment and better facilities are 
predicated on that firm financial rock of 
earnings—earnings beget confidence, con- 


fidence begets credit. With credit our 
roads can seize opportunities opened up 
by prospective new motive power and other 
important technical improvements. Can 
the American public and the American 
shippers be so shortsighted as not to 
support and assist by accepting needed 
revenue increases in this vital and im- 
portant ‘department’ of their own 
business ?” 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 126 reports (Form IBS) representing 130 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
— % 





ss 
For the month of June 
A. 





Income Items 1947 1946 1947 1946 
1. Net railway operating income ............ $60,201,058 $37,824,949 $368,422,991 $154,762,585 
2. Other RAMMINRAID Ber et ance teis “os 'Seiks, ers aide Sate le 23,124,233 22,156,618 98,219,658 91,370,398 
Be EAA BREMNER faa Siena cle cise: 83,325,291 59,981,56 466,642,649 246,132,983 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income ..... 4,595,516 2,385,619 20,401,017 13,512,687 
5. __ Income available for fixed charges ..... 78,729,775 57,595,948 446,241,632 232,620,296 
6. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 10,856,010 10,706,019 64,063,876 58,185,366 

6-02. Interest deductions! .............. 25,675,864 28,506,422 155,095,540 176,259,961 

6-03. (tier Mednctions .... 6... see cece 145,157 122,053 856,949 723,856 

6-04. Total fixed charges ............ 36,677,031 39,334,494 220,016,365 235,169,183 
“f Income after fixed charges .. ......... 42,052,744 18,261,454 226,225,267 *2,548,887 
BS; MOGMUDRPNCMOMAEER 65.55 ois :oieisr nn Sisne v.s0'n'6 3,650,353 3,074,502 21,208,461 18,811,883 
9. Net Tito SARS es seers oo Oe 38,402,391 15,186,952 205,016,806 *21,360,770 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and equip- 

LDS SSS SS SSS un SRS aaa 29,478,529 28,262,205 175,255,392 170,497,049 
11. Amortization of defense projects .......... 1,355,617 821,397 8,118,922 3,917,776 
ER OETA CCULE Ct a rer ae 20,548,355 3,134,768 143,911,889 12,361,505 
13. Dividend appropriations: 

Oss UMMM ONO osc ca chic 2 Sela oles ws 11,562,292 16,632,422 70,525,985 83,683,063 

RON GNSTR PEER BUNK. osc o'c.c 5s Ws ceieein ose 5,438,630 5,591,614 22,244,546 25,192,795 

Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
SEED SS 5 ol 5 md ain SRS TREMORS 2.15 1.46 2.03 0.99 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road .......... 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment ..... 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 

mantes (Total, Account 707) .....c6scseceees 
20: Sther smndjusied Gents. .. .. 2 vccccsecceseves 


21. Cash 


22. Temporary cash investments ................. 
ees EMRE MENS ooo oi oss w.5 70.98 9. oS Sie Wee NES 
24. Tans ang bilis receivable ...........0..0cse008 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ......... 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ................. 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ............. 
DR MeGterHOIS BG BUBNNCS .. oni sc ecw ewssereees 
29. Interest and dividends receivable ............. 
30. Accrued accounts receivable ................-- 
BOL RORHEr OLINMETIE SQRSELS. 5 65 so wc ie sc wise aie. selaen's 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) .... 
40. Funded: debt maturing within 6 months® ...... 


Re be ee er 0 ee ee 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ..... ... 


43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable .......... 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid .............. 


ey 


47. Unmatured interest accrued ...........esee00. 


48. Unmatured dividends declared 


49. Accrued accounts payable ...............s000- 


50. Taxes accrued 


A Cee e te ae i 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 


Oe er oe 
Other than U. S. government taxes ......... 
54. Other unadjusted credits ...............s000- 





corer re reer e eer eeeeeseeseseeee 


All Class I Railways 
~ = 





ae = 
Balance at end of June 
A 


1947 1946 
$118,814,093 $100,759,524 

















231,789,631 117,760,800 

Te Ree acetone 578,556,038 586,592,419 
Spi mice Whe ase sore 185,155,401 175,532,105 
Mex aah sariiabay ee 992,066,692 972,414,545 
(Det eabanon sone 949,508,089 1,255,058,681 
ssh DLS ie poe eie st woe see tate 174,685,443 186,325,184 
See Rerane Tere ble bras ts carota 209,413 454,533 
Se SO eo a ee 46,645,325 42,257,289 
123,645,067 108,123,482 

ES ee Bae ree 288,950,913 358,011,506 
SOEs wo Oe PRO 734,253,587 611,030,772 
I ed aE Ea Be 16,588,340 21,974,701 
LUM aGskie a eitake ewes 146,203,482 189,206,738 
Beets Yates wine ane eau OS 40,831,644 31,931,205 
sitet eee ie). -shik sete 3,513,587,995 3,776,788,636 
ikeese ac eens 144, 333,337 111,299,810 
SSS SPSS ee ee 4,275,000 11,054,058 
Sea one heres Site 86,036,323 114,775,312 
477,305,304 485,060,007 - 

219,350,964 178,451,124 

58,214,973 63,231,068 

15,927,444 15,895,555 

52,368,585 49,903,319 

12,572,492 18,709,276 

160,912,957 188,286,430 

35 Te eo oe 542,511,077 591,478,210 
Res SN oe ales 116,060,298 108,028,292 
Ps iiss cal TS a eee ete 1,745,535,417 1,824,872,651 


457,517,403 
133,960,807 
393,702,483 


412,057,352 
130,453,725 
353,637,118 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. ' 
2 After a deduction of $360,589, taken out of operating revenues to create reserves for land grant 


deductions in dispute. 


3 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) 


which will 


become due within six months after close of month of report. 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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